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Better Business Is Coming 


had become fat, flabby, overfed. It is now reduc- 

ing. The process is disagreeable, sometimes 

painful. But it makes for greater strength and vigor. 

Had not corrective measures been taken, business 

would have collapsed from hardening of the credit 

arteries. At the opening of 1920 we were heading 

- toward trouble. At the opening of 1921 we should be 

heading toward sound prosperity. Every fundamen- 

tal development is making for greater solidity and 
stability. 


B ETTER business looms ahead. Our business body 
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The new 1921 Haynes Tourister seats four passengers. Cord 
tires and wooden wheels are standard equipment on all six cylin- 
der cars. Cord tires and five wire wheels are standard equipment 
on all twelve cylinder cars. Disc wheels are furnished as optional 
equipment, at an extra charge, on all models. 


‘THE NEW 1921 HAYNES TOURISTER 


bee beautiful car, in its new 1921 pres 
entation, has more than won the admiring 
approval of motorists. Although it is cosy— 
an ideal four-passenger car—it has none of 
the inconvenience ordinarily associated with a 
car of its type. Its four doors give ease of 
entrance and exit from both front and rear 
seats. Heavily upholstered, its roomy seats 
invite its passengers to a comfortable ride. 


The pleasingly rakish lines of the lustrous 
aluminum body, the thoughtful fittings and 
conveniences — all these contribute to pride of 
ownership and satisfaction in use. 


Because the body is mounted on the regular 
132-inch Haynes chassis, the Tourister pos 
sesses unusual roadability. Low-swung, high- 
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hooded and with the windshield set at a rakish 
angle, the Tourister’s appearance is truthfully 
indicative of the splendid strength and potent, 
velvety power of the OE Haynes motor 
which drives the car, swift and unswerving, 
wherever the owner desires to be carried. 
The high, flat-edged body sides allow the passengers 
to ride low, a riding position which gives them a 
justifiable feeling of security. Like all Haynes pro- 
ductions, it is more than ninety per cent. Haynes 
made — designed, built and finished in the great, 
modern Haynes factories. 

The new 1921 Tourister has the improved instru- 
ment board with the finger-controlled starting and 
lighting mechanism. 


THe Haynes AvUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


Koxomo, INDIANA . . . . U.S. A. 
EXPORT OFFICE: 1715 Broadway, New York City, U. S. A. 
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PRODUCTION INCREASE AND COST REDUCTION IN A SMALL PARTS MACHINE PLANT 
RESULTING FROM ESTES SERVICE 
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What Would a Chart 


of Your Business Show? 
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business go? Would it point 
danger —or down, to safety? 





ness growth—yes, your very 


Which way would the cost line of ie 


This question is vital. It affects your busi- 


up, to 


Estes SERVICE in this plant helped to re- 
duce costs per unit from six hundred 
to two hundred dollars, and increased 
output per month from seventeen to 





business existence. We know 


likely increase the actual cost 


Through application of Scien- 





s ws . Write for Details . . 
that a ~— market — ‘aie: Estes For another entirely different 
prices must be wiped? ; din | cently helped increase produc- 

ts. you are interested in P 4 - 

cos knowing exactlywhere | tion 103%, with a reduction 
But it is false economy to curtail are, what a in cost per unit of 54%. 
needed production in anattempt howthey comparewith | 1, Wakes no difference what 
to cut costs. Such action will | othe what savings and 


profits are within your 
teach, write for our spe- 


it. cial bulletin explaining be—you too can pr ofit by such 
a Se how you can get thisinx | help. Youcan chart your busi- 








tific Management, costs can be 


as is shown by the above chart. 


materially lowered and, at the same time, 
production can be satisfactorily increased 


You can determine where it should go and 
take steps to place it there. The Estes 
Analysisand Program will show you how. 
















fifty eight, thus saving at the 
rate of $300,000 per year. 


kind of a business yours may 


ness, learn exactly where your 
cost line is and where it is going. 
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What Keeps 
You From 
Success ? 


What’s holding you back from 
being the man or woman you want 
to be? What’s keeping you from 
making money and being happy? 


It’s Fear and Lack of Self-Con- 
fidence! : 


Try as you will you cannot be 
happy unless you believe in your- 
self! Work like a trojan, and you 
can’t accumulate more than a bare 
living—unless you believe in your- 
self! 

The men who win—the men who 
lead—the men who get there, BE- 
LIEVE IN THEMSELVES. They 
have conquered Fear and they have 
built up a superb Self-Confidence. 
What they have done YOU can do. 


How To Build 
Self-Confidence 


By NAPOLEON HILL 


Tells you how. This book, by the 
Editor of H1ti’s GotpEN RULE mag- 
azine, tells you how to build up in 
yourself the first essential to suc- 
cess—Self-Confidence. In a brief, 
scientific treatise, yet in simple, 
easy-to-understand terms, he tells 
you just HOW to go about it—just 
WHAT to do—to overcome FEAR 
and to develop in yourself those 
aualities of Courave and Initiative. 
Originality and Self-Faith which 
will lift you out of the ranks of 
that great mass we call Followers 
and put vou up in the front row 
with that select few we call 
LFADERS. 


Leadershin comes onlv through 
supreme belief in self. This book 
shows you HOW to develop that 
helicf. 


“How to Build Self-Confidence” 
is not for sale. It can be secured 
ONT.Y in connection with a vear’s 
subscrintion to Tl1w’s Gotpen RuLE 
magazine at the recular price of 
$209 ner vear. It is printed in handy 
booklet form, to just fit the pocket. 
Easv to carry and study going to 
work or during the noon hour. 


Sign and mail the following pass- 
port to power and progress, NOW. 


} 
HILL’S GOLDEN RULE 
MAGAZINE, 
149 W. Ohio St., Chicago, II. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for one year’s 
subscription to H1rt’s GotpEN RULE 
magazine, beginning with ........ 
....issue, together with the power- 
building book, “How to Build Self- 
Confidence.” 


Name... 


a | 
a 





20c the copy. $4.00 the year. Extra{ ira 11.60 addidonal 
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The Royal Road to Richey 


others never bought a man a single meal. 
simple rule for success is the rule of commos 
sense. Take a little inventory of yourself and the, 
go to work. Worrying about the future only means 
that you are afraid to meet it. Fear only come 
So Seem, ROW the tight reed and yy 
can walk on it undisturbed OU can find the 
Tight road by reading 


Im thirty plain talks, filled with straight com. 
mon sense, are simple rules that cannot help in. 
spire the young man or woman who wants to fing 
& new interest life. Tt will show how to 
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with this issue of FORBES 


It Your Subscription Expires 


We suggest that you mail your renewal today — right now 
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business reading. 





the coming year.” 


“Say, Young Fellow, It Took Me Forty 
Years to Learn That Speech” 


was the reply of a successful business man who had just been congratulated by 
a younger man upon his “splendid impromptu speech.” 


We see a busy executive handling big problems, evolving new and intricate 
plans, giving valuable advice offhand and deciding important issues with apparent 
We see him directing gigantic operations, commanding an enormous salary 
and enjoying the fruits of success, seemingly with less struggle than we make 
for a bare living. And we stand in awe and exclaim, “Isn’t he a wonder!” 





But these are not the spontaneous performances of the pp 
to be, and they are not the workings of a super-man. They are the result of years 
of stored-up information, gained partly from personal experience, but largely from 
studying the experiences and doings of other men. Sound business judgment does 
not come naturally—it’s a growth that must be fed constantly with wisely chosen’ 


t they 


A man cannot regularly read carefully edited business publications like Forbes 
Magazine, for example, without storing up a lot of useful information—useful right 
now in solving problems and developing a broader vision and a surer grasp of 
things, and perhaps invaluable for some future emergency. 


Try it on yourself. Drop a line now and say, “Send FORBES every two weeks 
Later you will say, “It’s the best $4.00 investment I ever made.” 


Address FORBES, 299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
































STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN 
AGEMENT. CIRCULATION, ETC., RE 
QUIRED RY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24. 1912. of Forbes, Published 
Bi-Weekly at New York, N. Y., for Octo 
ber 1, 1920. 


State of New York. County of New York, 33, 

Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Walter Drev, who. having heen duly 
sworn accordine to law. deposes and saves that 
he is the Rusineses Manager of Forhes Mags. 
zine and that the following is. to the hest of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownrershin, manacement. etc.. of the afore 
said publication for the date shown in the ahove 
caption, rennired bv the Act of Aneoust 24. 1912, 
embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws and Reav- 
lations. printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and _ business 
manager are: 

Publisher—R. C. Forhes Publishing Co., Inc, 

299 Broadway. New York, N. Y. 
—-*. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, 


Managing Editor—B. C. Forbes, South Hills, 
Englewood, N. J. 

Business Manager—Walter Drey, 95 Hamilton 
Avenue, New: Rochelle, N. Y. 


2. That the owners are: 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 299 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

R. C. Forhes, South Hills. Englewood, N. J. 

Walter Drey, 95 Hamilton Avenue, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgazees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: 

B. C. Forbes, South Hills.. Englewood, N. J. 
Walter Drev, 95 Hamilton Avenue, New 

Rochelle, N. Y. 

Com T. Cowe, Linden Avenue, Englewood, 


Paramount. Security Corporation, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


_ 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholder-or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trus- 
tee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner, and this affiant has no reason 


. to believe that any other person, association, or 


corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 
WALTER DREY, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 
day of September, 1920. 
HELEN SCHROETTER, 
Commissioner of Deeds. 
My commission expires November 19, 1920. 
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IS ['T SAFE? 


To operate without 


certainty that your organization is entirely coordinated, properly 
functionalized, and intensively applying itself— 


or 


To produce without 


an absolute current control of every factor entering into pro- 


duction or without a method of quickly ascertaining the ever 
changing relationships of productive effort to results— 


or 


To manufacture and sell without 


knowledge of costs or production, so classified as to give compari- 
sons indicating profitable and unprofitable lines, disproportionate 
burden or overhead items, operation costs and their relation to 
estimates, productive units as compared with unproductive, and 
monthly checks on profits and losses. 





This is a time for conservative management of present activities and definite 
and direct planning for the future. 


Our clients in over forty industries of all sizes from a few men up to many 
thousands, are finding our services in organization, production control and costs, 
a real protection and safeguard of both the present and future of their businesses. 


Write for our Blue Book No. 2, “The 
Manager and the Industrial Engineer” 


WE CAN DESCRIBE OUR PLAN BRIEFLY 


C. E. KNOEPPEL & CO., Inc. 


Industrial Engineers 
“Knoeppel Organized Service” 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York 
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Keys to Success: Personal Efficiency 


All Success Depends Upon Wise Choosing 


LL success in life, all business success 
A depends upon wise choosing. 
Failure is the result of choosing, un- 
wisely. 

Life is one continuous series of choosings, de- 
cisions. 

“Choose this day whom ye will serve,” is not 
an outworn Biblical injunction ; you and I have to 
make that decision every day of our lives. 

The selfish person chooses only those things 
which he figures will benefit himself. 

The less selfish, the broader-minded person 
considers the effect tipon others. 

Since selfishness. is always short-sighted, 
choosing inspired by this motive does not in the 
end lead to the highest success, the highest happi- 
ness. 

Inasmuch as we cannot escape the necessity of 
choosing between one course or another from our 
earliest to our last year on earth, is it not worth 
while to devote some thought to this all-important 
subject? I have been studying intently how two 
very young children go about their choosing. The 
older invariably thinks first of himself. The 
younger always has his brother in mind in doing 
his choosing; he always wants to know whether, 
if he accepts a certain thing, there will be one lke 
it or just as good for his brother. His unaffected 
generosity and unselfishness win him all hearts. 

When we start going to school we have to 
choose whether we shall apply ourselves diligent- 
ly to our studies or dodge them. 

When we start work we have to choose whether 
we shall make it our first consideration and apply 
our whole selves to it, or whether we shall treat 
it as secondary to having a “good time.” 

In our youth we have to choose between giving 
rein to our appetites or keeping them under con- 
trol. 

Every human being is early confronted with 
the problem of choosing what line, or mode, of 
life to adopt. 

This choice is perhaps the most important we 
have to make in our youth. 

Having made it, our success or failure depends 
chiefly on how we choose to devote ourselves to 
it. 

Just as a giant oak is the result of many years 
of feeding through myriads of tiny, hair-like 
roots, spreading underground in all directions, so 
a life is the result of myriads of little choices, 
year after year. 

The human eye cannot see these slender little 
roots at work. 

Neither can others see the little choices made 
every hour in vour mind. 

But the world can see the sum total of all these 
choices, because the resultant product is you, your 
personality, your character, your achievements, 
your record. 

No oak will reach giant stature if its micro- 
scopic roots do not function properly. 

Neither will you if your choosings are not 
made wisely. 

The strongest horse would decay and die if not 
given the right kind of food. 

Your mind, your talents, similarly, will die if 
you habitually make wrong choices. 

There is too prevalent a tendency among those 
who do not exert themselves to the utmost to 
whine that we are nothing but the creatures of 
circumstance, of environment, of birth, of hered- 
ity. of things entirely beyond our own control. 

There is too little determination to regard our- 
selves, not as the puppets of circumstances. but 
as the moulders and makers of our circumstances, 


By the Editor 


It has been well said that weak and worthless 
individuals fail to see opportunity when it comes, 
that strong, able men seize opportunity when it 
comes, but that the strongest and ablest men make 
opportunity. 

Will anyone stand up and claim that opportun- 
ity knocked at the door of the illiterate farm-boy 
who is now manufacturing four thousand auto- 
mobiles every day? 

Will anybody claim that opportunity knocked 
at the door of the obscure Canadian clerk who 
became the “Empire Builder” of our own great 
Northwest ? 

Will anybody claim that opportunity knocked 
at the door of the poor, fatherless lad who was a 
humble bank clerk, but who today ‘supplies 
cameras and films and other photographic mate- 
rial to every country in the world? 

Will anybody claim that opportunity knocked 
at the door of the out-of-work young mechanic 
who is today head of the largest railroad in the 
world? 

What is the secret of the success of Henry 
Ford, James J. Hill, George Eastman and Samu- 
el Rea? 

Is it not to be found in the fact that they chose 
wisely the channels into which they poured their 
wholehearted strength of brain and body? 

Does it not seem to you, on reflection, that the 
reason why we make so many poor choices is that 
we do not attach adequate importance to each 
choice we make? 

Do we not often tell ourselves that it is entirely 
unimrortant whether we choose one course or an- 
other ? 

Life can ke likened to a mosaic. Each particle 
is small, but whether the whole mosaic is a mast- 
erpiece or a hideous monstrosity or merely medi- 
ocre depends upon whether its builder chose each 
particle wisely or unwisely. 

You and I are mosaic workers. 

Each day we have to choose a certain number 
of particles to be fitted into the framework of 
our lives. 

Although we may not fully realize it. the beau- 
ty or the ugliness of the product depends on the 
choice we daily make of the kind of particles we 
use. 

“Despise not the day of small things,” said 
Emerson. 

Many a choice which appears a small thing 
is in realitv a large thing in its final effect. 

John N. Willvs. now among the largest of the 
world’s automobile manufacturers, tells how he 
noted, when he acquired his first small factorv, 
that there was not a sufficient amount of work 
done in the earlv hours of the morning before he 
arrived. He decided to be the first at the plant 
each morning and the first to start work. The 
effect upon the workers was instantaneous and 
remarkable. The amount of work turned out 
in the mornings increased extraordinarily. The 
reason. he discovered, was that the workers felt 
that the boss was not on the job himself and, 
therefore, it didn’t matter much whether they 
were on the job or not. Willys’s decision to be 


_ first on deck each morning. no matter how late 


he mav have worked the night before, proved an 
important influence in gaining large-scale suc- 
cess. 

A very large emnlover recentlv told me that he 
engaged a new executive at a salarv several times 
that naid the nresident of the United States. In 
one of his first tours of insnection through the 
mammoth works the new executive saw that if a 
certain material were chosen in place of the one 


then being used the company could save several 
hundred thousand dollars a year. The choice was 
made and the saving effected. 

“Nothing succeeds like success.” So nothing 
contributes so much to making important choices 
wisely as habitually wise choosing in matters of 
apparently minor moment. 

Our choices are actuated by what we are, by 
what we have stored in our heads, by what we 
have in our hearts, by how we have disciplined 
our bodies, by how we have shaped our ambi- 
tions. 

Our choices, in short, reflect ourselves. 

To make right choices we must strive to make 
ourselves right. 


SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 





the neighborhood where this is being written 

do not appreciate to the full the efforts of the 
Italian organ-grinder, who visits us periodically, 
to entertain us. 

Only the other day a testy-tempered old gen- 
tleman, who lives around the corner, and whose 
nature, unlike wine, does not improve with age, 
ordered the Italian to take himself off. 

“What excuse have you,” he asked, “for mak- 
ing that infernal racket around here?” 

The Italian smiled a wide smile, showing his 
white teeth. looked at the youngsters who were 
gathered around, enjoying the music and _ the 
antics of the monkey, and answered gently, “I 
make the children happy.” 

After all, what better excuse could he offer for 
existing ? 

If we were.asked to justify ourselves for do- 
ing the work we are doing. would our answer be 
as comprehensive and satisfying? : 

Because of the work we do, and the way in 
which we do it. are we adding to the happiness 
of the people with whom we come in contact? 

Is the qualitv of what we do so fine that it has 
the effect of raising standards? Are others doing 
better work hecause of the good work we do? 

When we anpear. are we welcomed with smiles 
or frowns? Are the products of our manufac- 
turing plant accepted as quality products by those 
who buv them, simply because they come from 
us, and because our characters are known to 
them? 

When one thinks it over, that Ttalian packed a 
whole lifetime of philosophy into his reply. 

All the philosophers from time immemorial tell 
us this: “All men seek happiness.” 

Those same philosophers also tell us that true 
happiness can be found only by expressing our- 
selves completely, physically, mentally and spirit- 
ually in useful service to others. 

Unless, like the Italian, we are making the 
maiority of those about us happier, unless our 
efforts are adding to the wealth of the world, 
unless we are conscious of performing a genuine 
service, we cannot.know happiness here on earth, 
nor can we in this life experience the joys of 
entering into the Kingdom of ‘Heaven. 

* * * 

Here is something that will help increase your 
faith in human nature. During the nast vear 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. received ahout $70,000.000 
in personal uncertified checks. The loss by bad 


I’ is possible, of course, that music lovers in 


checks amounted to less than $16,000, about one- 
fortieth of one per cent. 


emcee ee 
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Nothing Succeeds Like Success 


The increase in our clientele, especially among large employers, necessi- 
tates our opening three additional offices, located in Pittsburgh, Kansas 
City, and Montreal. 


The plants served by these new offices include the largest in their line 
in America, one of which employs over 


— 100,000 Workers — 


_and_ is universally known for the excellence of its organization. These 
concerns retain our Service in the interest of Harmony, Co-operation, 
and Production. 


Large employers in increasing numbers are sensing the vital importance 
of cultivating the human element, and are realizing that our procedure 
insures the most satisfactory results, and at a fraction of the investment 
required otherwise. . ) 


Sherman Service can be applied immediately, without interruption or 
delay, to your business, regardless of location or product. Communicate 
with our nearest office and let our representative explain how. 


SHERMAN SERVICE Inc 


Production Engineering 
Industrial Co-ordination 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
2 Rector St. 208 So. La Salle 1211 Chestnut St.’ 10 State St. 314 No. Broadway 


Cleveland Detroit New Haven Providence — Toronto 
Park Building 73 State St. 42 Church St. 10 Weybosset St. 10 Adelaide St., East 


Pittsburgh Kansas City Montreal 
401 Wood St. Reliance Building Drummond Building 


Largest organization of its kind in the world. Founded April 7, 1910 











Copyright, 1920. Sherman Service. Incz 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


The Eyes of Business 


Sound Methods of Cost Accounting 
Safeguard Your rofits 


Business, without exact knowledge based on facts and figures, is 
blind business. Blind business is bad business. With material and 
labor costs changing over night, sales volume fluctuating, prices 
declining, profits must be safeguarded. 


Sound Methods of Cost Accounting, applied by competent organiza- 
tion, are the watchful eyes of business, probing every department, 
establishing the actual sources of profit, detecting every loss. They 
furnish the executive at all times with comprehensive and depend- 
able facts and figures—the rock basis of intelligent, progressive action. 


Sound Cost Accounting is business insurance, as necessary as fire 
and liability, use and occupancy insurance. It guarantees the same 
security. The low expense of applying it is a premium to insure 
profits, as well as an investment to increase profits. 


In this connection 


ERNST & ERNST 


offer thru their Straight Line Methods of System, Organization and 
Business Control, not only sound Cost Accounting Methods applied 
to individual requirements, but expert suggestion for the elimination 
of waste, material and labor, and the upbuilding of competent or- 
ganization. 


Straight Line Methods are applied by experienced stafts of business 
engineers and expert accountants, whose intimate knowledge of 
problems of business organization and management has been gained 
thru their work in many and varied lines of business, nation-wide, 
Over a period of many years. Offices in 25 cities. 
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FORBES 


“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


There are financiers who inspire Bolshevism ; 
and there are financiers who inspire brotherhood. 
There are grasping, skin-flint misers like the late 
Russell Sage; and there are generous, large-heart- 

ed philanthropists like 


RICH MEN the late Jacob H. Schiff. 
WHO ARE O. K. There. are open-handed 
AND OTHERS capitalists like the late 


WHO ARE NOT Andrew Carnegie and 
H. C. Frick and the still 
vigorous John D. Rockefeller; and there are 
close-fisted multi-millionaires like the Astors of 
a former day and the Vanderbilts and Hetty 
Green. There are captains of industry who give 
of their means freely to worthy causes, such men 
as George Eastman, Coleman duPont, Colonel 
William B. Thompson, Julius Rosenwald, J. 
Ogden Armour, John H. Patterson, Adolph 
Lewisohn; and there are many others of the 
James B. Duke, Thomas F. Ryan, William Rock- 
efeller, Frank W. Woolworth type. Among 
bankers, too, there are men such as James Speyer, 
Charles H. Sabin, A. Barton Hepburn, Henry 
P. Davison, Dwight W. Morrow, Felix M. War- 
burg and Frank A. Vanderlip, who are known 
to be generous givers, just as there are other big 
bankers, present and past, who give little or 
nothing. 

How a multi-millionaire uses his wealth is of 
tremend®us importance to the nation. The multi- 
millionaire who earns the reputation of being 
nothing but a greedy, self-seeking, hard-hearted 
money-grabber constitutes a danger to the per- 
manent stability of this democracy. He incites 
hatred not only of himself but of capitalists as a 
class and capital as a whole. His life stirs up 
revolutionary tendencies. A Russell Sage does 
more to incite Socialism and Sovietism than all 
the benefactions of even a Schiff can counteract. 
While John D. Rockefeller was engrossed merely 
in the making of money he was perhaps the most 
widely reviled man in America, whereas during 
recent years he has used his wealth so wisely and 
generously that his place in the public’s esteem 
has steadily risen. Mistake not that a very dit- 
ferent impression is made upon the mind of the 
rank and file of the American people by a 
typical Vanderbilt will, keeping everything inside 
the family, and a will such as that drawn up by 
Henry C. Frick, leaving the great bulk of his 
possessions for the use and enjoyment of the 
public. 

Grasping multi-millionaires tend to defeat their 
cwn purpose. For, during his life and when he 
dies the greedy, avaricious Croesus sows seeds 
calculated to bring about laws authorizing and 
ordering the state to seize, for public use, a very 
large proportion of the fortunes left by multi- 
millionaires. Also, every cold-hearted, grinding 
capitalist is an inciter of legislation hurtful to 
industry and business, and, consequently, hurtful 
in the end to the prosperity and wellbeing of all. 

Yes, the possession of millions carries with it 
far-reaching responsibilities to which too many 
of the rich are blind. 


By The Editor 


We're funny critters, aren’t we? We've all been 
kicking’ about high prices and clamoring for them 
to come down. Now that they are coming down, 
lots of people are nervous and frightened. They 
are afraid business is 
going to the dogs and 
that soup kitchens will 
be in vogue this winter. 
Also, a good many peo- 
ple are more determined 
not to buy now than they were when prices were 
at the top; they have jumped to the conclusion 
that prices having fallen, they will not stop until 
they sink through to China. 

Seriously, there is no need for becoming 
alarmed over the outlook, although admittedly 
things are rocky at the moment, especially in 
New York. 

Few classes of goods have gone lower than 
they ought to have gone, nor are the things which 
are still dear likely to tumble unduly. The public 


GETTING WHAT 
WE WANTED 

BUT THERE IS 
MUCH KICKING 


_are quite right to delay buying finished goods 
which have not yet been marked down by the re- ° 


tailer notwithstanding that the raw materials en- 
tering into them have dropped drastically. Most 
merchants were prompt enough to mark prices 
up when manufacturers raised their prices, but 
now that manufacturers are lowering their prices 
retailers try to explain that the things they have 
on hand were bought at the higher levels. They 
made extra profits from the stocks they had on 
hand. when prices went up. Therefore, they 
should be willing to stand some loss in profits 
now that the reverse movement has set in. 
There usually is more connection between the 
movements of security prices in Wall Street and 
the trend of general business than the public are 
willing to concede. In this connection it is very 
significant to note that quotations for bonds have 
been advancing materially. Judging by past per- 
formances, this is a clear indication that we are 
approaching lower price levels for merchandise. 
Notwithstanding the bold declarations made by 
certain prominent manufacturers, particularly in 
the automobile industry, that prices will be firm- 
ly maintained, the indications all are that every- 
thing which has not already done so will move 
downwards—including, by the way, wages. Rents 
of dwellings, but not of business space, will prob- 
ably for some time prove an exception to the rule. 
* * * 
We can’t all be swift as hares, but surely we 
can get up as much speed as a tortoise. 
.* ¢-2 
Exit silk shirts; enter cotton. 
, os 
Issuing fraudulent stocks is just as criminal as 
issuing fake bank notes and ought to be punished 
with equal severity. We are too easy-going with 
this stripe of wrongdoers. 
*_ * * 


To be happy, be friendly. 
* * * 


Staying-power is more imp t than bray- 


ing power. 











Thomas A. Edison has just told me what 
started him on his quest for an electric light 
that would knock gas and the gas people into 
a cocked hat. “I was paying a sheriff $5 a 

day to postpone a judg- 


UNPAID BILL ment on my small fac- 
STARTED tory,” says Mr. Edison, 
EDISON ON recalling the days of 
ELECTRICITY forty years ago. “Then 


came the gas man, and 
because I could not pay his bill promptly, he 
cut off my gas. I was in the midst of certain 
very important experiments, and to have the 
gas people plunge me into darkness made me 
so mad that I at once began to read up gas 
technique and economics, and resolved I would 
try to see if electricity couldn’t be made to re- 
place gas and give those gas people a run for 
their money. I stuck to my search for four 
years, but I was so poor an economist that I 
didn’t hurt them at all except lately, forty 
years after having my gas cut off.” 

What a blessing for us all that the young 
struggling inventor didn’t have enough money 
to pay that gas bill! 

* * * 
To get credit, first get a reputation. 
* * * 


“Nobody is essential.” But that’s no reason 
why you shouldn’t make yourself as essential as 
you can. 

* * * 
To manage men, be a gentleman. 


* * * 


Were all millionaires even half as generous as 
the late Jacob Schiff there would be far fewer 
revolutionaries and fewer bombs. Mr. Schiff 
was admittedly the foremost member of the Jew- 

ish race in America. But 


JACOB H. SCHIFF, he ranked something 
CITIZEN. above Judaism, namely, 
ILLUMINATING citizenship. “A man 
INCIDENT 


who is not a good citi- 
zen cannot be a good 
Jew,” he once emphasized to me in his own quiet 
way. A man must regard his responsibilities as 
a citizen above all else, Mr. Schiff said. Nearly 
all of his own particular benefactions were in- 
spired by this basic thought. He believed, and 
acted on the belief, that every man should contri- 
bute to the wellbeing of his country and its peo- 
ple according to his means and that the multi-mil- . 
lionaire who gave much was entitled to no more 
credit than the poor man who gave less. 

At the time of his seventieth birthday (in 
1917), when Mr. Schiff secretly released a verit- 
able shower of checks for worthy causes, elabo- 
rate preparations were begun to do him signal 
honor by public banquets, presentations of illu- 
minated addresses and the like. Mr. Schiff, with 
something of the chuckle of a school boy, con- 
fided to me that he was going to slip out of the 
city and dodge anything and everything in the 
way of tributes. When I asked him why, he re- 
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plied in these words, words which afford an in- 
sight into the real character of the man: 


“There are any number of people who 
would like to do just as much as I have ever 
done, but who have not had it within their 
power. Because God has blessed me with 
the means to do something for others, that is 
no reason why I should set myself up-to be 
praised and feted for doing it.” 


The war brought a peculiar measure of sorrow 
to the heart of Mr. Schiff, for he retained deep 
affection for his Fatherland and its people. Even 
so, however, he did not flinch from placing his 
duties as a citizen first, as the following hitherto 
unwritten page of financial history will reveal. 

‘It was at the time of the negotiations for float- 
ing the $500,000,000 Anglo-French loan in this 
country, shortly after the outbreak cf the war in 
Europe. Although Mr. Schiff’s natural sympa- 
thies were, of course, with his own Fatherland, 
he apparently felt that it was to the interest of 
the United States to do business with Britain and 
France, especially as this country then needed all 
the orders it could to keep its people employed. 
It may be recalled that there was a great deal of 
pro-German opposition to the flotation of this 
issue and it was assumed that Mr. Schiff’s fam- 
ous international banking house, Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company, would oppose the loan. 

Mr. Schiff stopped me on Wall Street one 
day, when J. P. Morgan & Company were en- 
deavoring to form a comprehensive banking syn- 
dicate to handle the huge issue, and said to me, 
in effect; this: “I feel very disappointed that cer- 
tain houses have been ignored by Morgan & 
Company. I know that & Company, 
—————— & Company, and others feel very 
much hurt. This is a business transaction and | 
don’t think it is good business for Morgan & 
Company to take such an attitude.” Without ex- 
pressing it in plain words, Mr. Schiff led me to 
understand that his firm would have welcomed 
an invitation at least to talk the matter over with 
Morgan & Company and members of the Anglo- 
French Commission. 

I told Mr. Schiff that I was intimately in touch 
with the Commission, that I had an appointment 
with Sir Edward Holden the following day, and 
that I would like to mention the matter to him. 
I did. The situation was laid before Morgan & 
Company, James J. Hill (a long-time friend of 
both Mr. Morgan and Mr. Schiff) was delegated 
to approach Mr. Schiff, Lord Reading also had a 
talk with him, and, instead of opposing the loan, 
two of the Kuhn, Loeb & Company partners be- 
came substantial subscribers. 

If the success a man makes of his life can be 
fairly measured by the size of his funeral, Jacob 
H. Schiff was one of the most successful men this 
country has ever produced. 

* 2 6 

What you are is more important than what 
you've got. 

* * * 

Remember, employees like to comply with re- 
quests rather than gruffly-given orders. 

“Se 


An exchange of editors with Britain is sug- 
gested by a London newspaper owner. Excel- 
lent! The world can be drawn together and held 
together harmoniously only by fuller understand- 
ing between nations. 

a 


Lose your temper very often, and in time you'll 
lose your job. 
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The Late Jacob H. Schiff 


Industry in Italy is trembling on a volcano. True, 


the more moderate section of the revolutionists’ 


have outvoted the Soviets by a fairly substantial 
majority, and the two thousand plants which 
were usurped by the 


INDUSTRY workers have been 
IN ITALY turned back to the own- 
TREMBLING ON ers. But as the recog- 
A VOLCANO nized leader of the ma- 


jority truthfully asserts, 
the workers have demonstrated that they have 
complete control of the whole situation and can 
drive out the owners at any time such a course is 
considered wise. No nation can prosper under 
such precarious conditiuns. Are Italian employ- 
ers or capitalists of any kind likely to launch new 
enterprises or expand existing establishments 
when they don’t know the moment everything 
may be snatched away from them? Or is fore- 
ign capital at all likely to be supplied to any coun- 
try where the government apparently is unable 
to uphold law and order? 

One fact has developed which ought to be 
noted very thoughtfully by American employers. 
The cables state the Italian employers, with the 
exception of one group, admit that they were in 
a position to have increased wages without rais- 
ing prices and that it would also have been en- 
tirely feasible for them to grant the workers im- 
portant concessions along the line of industrial 
democracy. ; 

But they did nothing until the workers rose up 
and exercised their strong right arms to compel 
drastic reforms. The present truce has been 
reached on the clear-cut understanding that the 
workers will be given practically a fifty-fifty 
voice in the running of the factories. 

Is there not danger that many American em- 
ployers will not voluntarily move a muscle to 
bring about conditions more satisfactory to their 
work people? Is there not danger that stand- 
patism will be clung to in this country until some 
measure of coercion is formulated to compel a 
change in relations between employers and em- 
ployed? 

“He gives twice who gives promptly.” Mod- 
erate concessions granted voluntarily can satisfy 
where twice as much would not satisfy when 
eonceded under dire compulsion. Think it over. 


Better business looms ahead. Our business body 


' had become fat, flabby, overfed. It is now reduc. 


ing. The process is disagreeable, sometimes 


painful. But it makes for greater strength and 

vigor. Had not correc. 
. tive measures been tak- 
vl onl en, business would haye 
IS COMING collapsed from harden- 


ing of the credit arteries, 

At the opening of 1920 
we were heading toward trouble. At the opening 
of 1921 we should be heading toward sound pros- 
perity. Every fundamental development is mak- 
ing for greater solidity and stability. 

Financial inflation, formerly dangerously 
rampant, is under control. Soaring prices have 
been haltered. Labor, pampered and spoiled dur- 
ing the war emergency, is regaining its senses and 
doing more to earn what it receives in the pay 
envelope. Providence has given us bountiful 
crops, insuring our vast agricultural population 
a generous income, despite lower prices for their 
products. Transportation, long demoralized and 
congested, is rapidly becoming adequate and effi- 
cient. Extravagance, fraught with every form 
of peril, is disappearing and the nation’s savings 
are increasing gratifyingly. Unbridled specula- 
tion in securities, in land, in raw materials, and 
in finished products has been lassoed. The 
stream of immigration, dried up during the war, 
is again flowing into this country from Europe, 
providing the nation with its needed supply of 
unskilled laborers. The craze for governmental 
owneship and operation of transportation and 
varijus essential industries has passed. Relief 
fron our crushing taxation, vicious and far- 
reaching in its effects, is within sight.eThe do- 
mestic political outlook is viewed with the great- 
est equanimity. 

Internationally, we are in a position to draw 
from our debtors all the gold we can possibly 
need, and we shall continue to be the leading na- 
tional department store for the whole world. We 
are also taking our rightful place on the seven 
seas. 

In short, we have the greatest wealth of re- 
sources in the world; we have the greatest body 
of intelligent, progressive manpower in the 
world; we have the greatest system of transpor- 
tation in the world; the greatest stock of gold 
in the world; the greatest amount of confidence 
and optimism and enterprise of any nation in the 
world; and the least amount of worries and 
handicaps of any people in the world. 

We have the material, the men, the money and 
the will to prosper. Everything combines to in- 
dicate that, after the disagreeable but necessary 
readjustments now under way, we shall prosper. 

* * * 

Work is what you make it, your best friend or 

your worst enemy. 
ae 

Profiteering is now proving to have been un- 
profitable. 

* * * 

To last, stick to your last. 

* * * 

The people are saving. Bonds are going up as 

fast as luxuries are going down. 
* * ¢ 


Prices won't go on falling for ever. It wouldn't 
hurt to do a little buying now. 
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scarcity of houses; namely, to build. It may be 
necessary to curb some conscienceless landlords ; 
but prohibiting the raising of rents only tends to 

aggravate the housing 


THE WAY. famine. New York 
TO GET State has passed a num- 
HOUSES IS ber of laws to stimulate 
TO BUILD building, chief among 


them being the exemp- 
tion of new homes in New York City from taxa- 
tion for ten years. Attempts to compel savings 
banks to lend more than they care to lend on real 
estate are little likely to bring the desired result. 
Capital can be led but very rarely can be driven. 

In New York the scarcity of living quarters 
has been aggravated by an extraordinary demand 
for building material and building tradesmen to 
erect structures other than dwellings. While it 
is always well to interfere as little as possible 
with the free play of economic forces and busi- 
ness trends, nevertheless desperate diseases call 
for desperate remedies; and it might be prudent 
to compel postponing the building of huge new 
theatres, moving picture palaces and other struc- 
tures which, to say the least, are less necessary 
at this moment than new homes rentable at mod- 
erate figures. The records show that an undue 
proportion of building activity has been along 
other than dwelling house channels. 

So grave is the housing situation that every one 
should strive to take a broad view and co-operate 
in evolving a solution, for if large numbers of 
working class people cannot find homes, incalcula- 
ble trouble will arise. Less has been and is being 
done in the United States to grapple with the 
building famine than is being done in various 
other countries. Every corporation which can 
arrange the financing, should immediately con- 
sider the possibility of building houses for work- 
ers, notwithstanding that it is now possible to get 
a sufficient force of men without having to under- 
take such trouble and expenditure. It is a pity 
that the leaders of the building trade unions are 
not broad enough to realize that undue forcing up 
of wages is a shortsighted and, in the end, un- 
profitable policy. If wages were a little more 
reasonable there would now be greater incentive 
to build homes, seeing that the cost of lumber has 
fallen anywhere from twenty to forty per cent. 
and that other materials are coming down. 

If men of affairs in different communities can- 
not or will not address themselves in an aggres- 
sive, practical way to solving the problem, then 
they must not complain if laws are passed very 
little to their liking. The state cannot be expected 
to sit with folded arms if large numbers of citi- 
zens are rendered homeless. This whole question 
is sO pressing that every responsible citizen 
should apply his mind and, wherever possible, 
his energies and some of his funds to its solution. 


There is only one way to overcome the alarming’ 


FORBES 





© International News Service 


Crowded to almost three times its capacity, Ellis Island, 

the nation’s main gateway, is facing one of the most 

critical periods in its history. Orders have been issued 

to receive no more immigrants from ships until the 

congestion has been relieved. The photo shows a Dutch 

mother and her two children snatching a bit of sleep 
at their improvised quarters. 


Lincoln said he was able to carry his presi- 
dential burdens only because he had a strong sense 
of humor. Many of our busy business men would 
feel better and would do better work if they 

laughed a little more of- 


WE ALL ten. “Forbes” wants to 
LIKE TO supply a column of 
LAUGH ONCE laughs in every issue. 
IN A WHILE 


Many of our readers 
must know one or two 
laughable anecdotes, particularly about well- 
known men in their community. We, therefore, 
invite readers to send us the best stories or anec- 
dotes or funny incidents they know, suitable for 
this new department. For the best story pub- 
lished in each issue we will pay $5 and will also 
pay $1 for every anecdote used. Preference will 
be given to squibs about business men and about 
workmen, although any and every other appro- 
priate theme will be acceptable. What all of us 
like is a little story with a big laugh. Sit down 
and send us your pet story. 

* * * 


Now looks as if there would be coal to burn. 
* * * 
The betting odds indicate that the defeat of the 
Democratic candidate is Cox-sure. 
* * * 
Ask the butcher and the baker when they are 


going to lower prices. 
* * * 


British miners decided not to strike when they 
realized that the Government and the public 


were prepared to strike back and to strike hard. 
* * * 


Fill your job or your pay envelope may con- 
tain more than your wages—a dismissal slip. 
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“Your skin’s white; mine’s black. Isn’t that 
worth more than a million or any number of 
millions of dollars? The whole world of oppor- 
tunity is open to you. Most of it is closed to me, 
You’re not looked down 
upon. You're not treated 


A SURE , 

CURE like an animal. You’re 
FOR THE not shunned like poison. 
BLUES You’re not refused ad- 


mission to all sorts of 
desirable places, as I am, through no fault of my 
own, but simply because I’m a nigger. I tell you, 
it’s galling. It’s maddening. I and my black 
brothers have ambitions, but our skin bars us 
from realizing them. Every day of our life little 
incidents occur to remind us that we belong to 
a ‘lower race.’ 

“If you’re black, nobody wants to sit next yaqu 
in a train or in a restaurant or in a theatre or 
anywhere else—not even in church. No matter 
how faultlessly you behave, you receive little or 
no respect. You may have educated yourself 
and otherwise fitted yourself to become an execu- 
tive or to fill other highly responsible position ; 
but simply because you’re a nigger, nobody would 
dream of engaging you in any such capacity. You 
don’t belong. You’re only a nigger, only fit to 
blacken the shoes or brush the coats of white 
people, or perhaps wait upon them at the table 
or maybe act as a laborer to a plumber or some- 
thing of that kind. You’re expected always to 
be obsequious, to remember your ‘place’—that 
place being immeasurably below any white person 
no matter how worthless. You have in you the 
same longings, the same appetites, the same am- 
bitions as white people, but you bear the brand 
of the beast in the eyes of the race that rules the 
world. 

“Only give me a white skin and I’d ask noth- 
ing else. I would then have a fair chance in the 
world. The rest would be up to me. Why should 
I be handicapped by being brought into this world 
with a black skin? You white people never stop 
to thing of how well off you are or of how the 
bearer of a black skin is stopped and barred at 
every turn. You think sometimes that your lot is 
hard. My God! how would you feel were you 
to wake up some morning and find you were a 
nigger ?” 

I had dreamed that I was a negro and that I 
thus spoke to a white person. That dream has 
remained vividly, burningly in my mind. 

You sometimes think that things are going 
badly with you, that your lot is hard to bear! 
Whenever that mood comes upon you, try to 
figure out where you would be if you were a 
member of the black race. Five minutes’ serious 
reflection will cure you of your fit of the blues 
and send you forth with a song in your heart and 
fresh ‘courage filling your soul. 

















Our Friends Will Be Glad to Know That the Largest Amount 


of Advertising Ever Appearing in “Forbes” Is Carried 





in This Issue 
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HE WAS “GOOD NEIGHBOR” : THE SEQUEL 


chemist must be a regular Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 

Hyde sort of person, who spends most of his 
leisure hours in a hazy blue-green light poring 
over test tubes and drinking in the fumes of nox- 
ious gases, whose hands shake with the palsy of 
premature old age and whose skin is wrinkled 
and yellow from hours spent in badly ventilated 
laboratories, you will receive something of a 
shock when you meet Fred A. Howard, of South 
Easton, Mass., famous among leather manufac- 
turers as the “Trouble Man” of the fraternity, 
for he is just about as different from that as any- 
thing you can possibly imagine. 

Your first impression of Mr. Howard is that of 
a man whose contact with nature is sc keen that 
he couldn’t peddle away his birthright in hours of 
purely chemical research or barter it for any such 
mess of pottage as wealth or “fame.” Rather 
you see in his clear, blue eyes and ruddy cheeks 
a reflection of the spirit that has actuated every 
experiment he has brought to a successful con- 
clusion, and that is the desire to restore to a natu- 
ral and perfected condition the things that have 
been warped since nature withdrew her hand 
after their making. 

Your second impression of Mr. Howard is his 
reticence, just the real good old Puritan hesitation 
to accept praise that warns you without his telling 
that away back in 1640 a many-times great-grand- 
father set a square-toed shoe on New England 
soil and registered an inward vow that whatever 
his achievements they should not be noised 
abroad. 

Interviews with Mr. Howard are taboo. He 
is quite willing to talk with you, and that without 
any of the detached abstraction of the scientist ; 
but he just wants a nice friendly visit, interlarded 
with stories about his famous garden and the 
three apple trees in his front yard, which were 
planted there one hundred years ago by his great- 
grandfather and are still bearing so heavily they 
have to be propped. And when you ask him for 
stories about his experiments he just reaches into 
a neat little leather case in his pocket, laughs a 
real human ten-year-old’s laugh and says: “Now 
just read this.” 

THOUGHTS IN A HEN COOP. 
The Rooster. 

I love to watch a rooster crow, 

He’s like so many men I know 


| F you are one of ‘those people who think a 





The process of applying a moth proof solution to a 
coat. One of Mr. Howard’s many valuable discoveries. 


What Led Fred A. Howard to 
Invent Many Things Now 
Used in Industry 


By Orline D. Foster 


Who brag and bluster, ramp and shout 
And beat their manly chests without 
The first dam thing to crow about. 

And after that, how can you be serious for a 
while? 

But gradually into the conversation there creeps 
something of his life work, of the forty years he 
has spent delving in the chemists’ mysteries of 
righting wrongs, of how, as a boy, he was brought 
up in an atmosphere where the tanning of leather, 
the treating of its various ills and its manufacture 
into shoes were just part of the everyday con- 
versation of his home, for his father, grandfather 
and uncles were all interested in the shoe indus- 
try, and he knew its difficulties from the time he 
first kicked out the toes of a pair of shoes. 

But his first close contact with chemistry came 
when a near friend of his who was a well-known 
chemist gave up his previous connections and 
entered Mr. Howard’s employ to open a chemical 
research department for the business in which 
he was then engaged. The two men began ex- 
perimenting together, and the interest aroused in 
their friendly tests became the absorbing feature 
of Mr. Howard’s life. 


Every Experiment Recorded 


Later on he made the acquaintance of Profes- 
sor Alexander Bernstein, a famous German sci- 
entist, and with him succeeded in perfecting some 
wonderful experiments and adding valuable data 
to his rapidly growing library of research. for. Mr. 
Howard informs you quite placidly, with the se- 
rene poise of a business executive rather than that 
of a man of science, that every experiment he has 
made is not only recorded in detail, but is indexed 
and cross-indexed and carefully filed away for 
future use. In fact, this information, together 
with the horde of clippings which Mrs. Howard 
has painstakingly collected and classified for his 
information, constitute a library that will be val- 
uable for posterity. 

While he and Dr. Bernstein were together they 
spent considerable time working out a precon- 
ceived thought regarding the use of whey as a 
means of nourishment in cases of serious illness. 
It was their idea that if the indigestible part of 
the milk could be eliminated while still retaining 
the valuable proteids and all the natural salts in 
a condition where they could pass directly into 
the blood without taxing the digestive powers it 
would be a valuable discovery. 

Years of fruitless effort followed, but one day 
Mr. Howard held up before Dr. Bernstein a test 
tube of colorless liquid. 

“We have it,” he said quietly. 

“You mean you have it,” was the bluntly honest 
remark of the older chemist. 

The actual value of this great discovery was 
afterward forcibly demonstrated when a friend 
of Mr. Howard’s, a well-known Boston physician. 
met him on the street and happened to mention 
the case of one of his patients, a young boy who 
was lying at the noint of death from typhoid fev- 
er and who stood a good chance for life if thev 
could only find some way to nourish him without 
taxing his digestion. 

In feverish haste Mr. Howard hurried to his 
laboratory and in the shortest time possible the 
Precious nourishment was on the way. This was 
the first of the many lives that were saved 
through the tse of this wonderful fluid. 

But Mr. Howard was continually in search of 
new fields to conquer. Perhaps one of his 
strongest traits is that good old New England 


faculty of being a “good neighbor,” and he inter- 
prets it to the fullest quota of its biblical signifi- 
cance. To be a good neighbor one must be ever 
ready to share his neighbor’s burdens, to minister 
to his needs, and to lend of himself to give any 
required aid. 

It is said that a divine Providence left Wash- 
ington childless that he might be the Father of his 
Country. Because in the Howard household 
there are no little hearts to bring their troubles 
home, Mr. Howard’s thoughts steal out to the 
children whosé interests are his, even though they 
bear another’s name. Many a child came to the 
door of his laboratory in South Easton for “some- 
thing to stop the smart,” when that changeling of 
the fields, poison ivy, had caught them unawares, 

Again and again he relieved their troubles with 
simple chemicals until one day there came the 
thought, “Why just these few when there are so 
many more?” Chemical experiments yielded 
many remedies, but none of them satisfied Mr. 
Howard. What he wanted was something that 
could be bought at the smallest country drug 
store, for the tiniest sum, so that it might be with- 
in reach of every mother in the country. 

As always, his efforts were finally rewarded, 
and today thousands of mothers have learned 
that a saturate solution of hyposulphide of soda, 
the simple chemical used in “fixing” photographs, 
will stop the most serious case of ivy poisoning. 

These little acts of neighborliness have become 
so large a part of Mr. Howard’s life that people 
have grown accustomed to depending on him in 
all their troubles. 

Early one morning, while Mr. Howard was 
weeding his garden a neighbor leaned over the 
fence to compare notes. “I wish,” said she, in 
the course of her conversation, “that while you 
are doing so many other things for people that 
you would grow me some strawberries that 
would keep their heads out of the sand.” 

Both of them laughed at the idea, but to Mr 
Howard it was one more problem for a busy 
brain. Two years later, after many experiments, 
be presented his neighbor with some plants that 
not only grew the strawberries on stems from ten 
to fourteen inches high, but also grew strawber- 
ries so big they commanded fancy prices on the 
open market, and have a flavor that rivals that of 
the wild berry. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Mr. Howard shows how cloth treated with his special 
solution resists ignition. 
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REAL REASONS FOR PRICE DECLINES 


paign was inaugurated several months 

ago the feeling was prevalent in many 
quarters that the peak in prices had been reached 
and that the downward trend so eagerly antici- 
pated was in motion. It soon became plain, how- 
ever, that the movement was not general, for, as a 
matter of fact, the cost of living rose shortly af- 
terwards, according to the Department of Labor’s 
figures. 

The fact must be recognized that high living 
costs are due to a series of influences, directly or 
indirectly related, and that it is only as these influ- 
ences are removed or modified that prices can 
show a definite and permanent decline. It is cus- 
tomary to hear the statement that inflated credit is 
the cause of high living costs, or that if the excess 
tax were repealed prices would decline, or that 
the unreasonable demands of labor have been the 
controlling factor in the upward trend. Like the 
six blind men who went to see the elephant, all are 
partly in the right, and all are in the wrong. 

We cannot seize on any single influence and 
ascribe to it all the responsibility for the present- 
day ills of our economic life. We could, of 
course, say that the primary cause of high com- 
modity prices is the fact that the demand for 
goods exceeds the supply ; but we have to go back 
farther and examine the condition that produced 
the existing relation between supply and demand. 

The major controlling influences were the ab- 
normal European demand, higher wages and 
labor difficulties, credit inflation, profiteering, ex- 
cessive taxation and extravagance; and it is ob- 
vious that the extent of any decrease in prices 
will be measured by the extent to which any or all 
of the contributing influences are restored to nor- 
mal. By tracing the effect of the various forces 
and observing their present-day tendencies, we 
can form some opinion as to the probable move- 
ment of commodity prices. 


Causes of Abnormal Conditions 


W HEN a nation-wide price cutting cam- 


The first upward swing in prices was the psy- 
chological effect of the outbreak of the war late 
in July, 1914. Due to uncertainty over the pos- 
sible consequences to us, the public stopped buy- 
ing, retailers allowed their shelves to run bare, 
manufacturers soon felt the brunt, their output 
was curtailed, production fell behind, and prices, 
naturally, began to ascend. 

Then Europe came into our markets with great 
demands for war supplies, and as the struggle 
progressed, for the necessities of life. Labor was 
diverted from the production of essential com- 
modities to the war munitions; the shortage 
caused by the stagnation of the early weeks of 
the war was aggravated; and as Europe’s 1ieeds 
grew, the gap between domestic supply and world 
demand widened, with the inevitable result of 
gradually climbing prices. Withdrawal of man 
power to the war industries created a labor scarc- 
ity, and wages began to rise. Higher wages, in 
turn, resulted in higher prices, which caused labor 
to agitate for still higher wages, and so the cycle 
of advancing wages and increasing prices was set 
in motion. 

Under these influences prices had shown a sub- 
stantial increase over the 1914 level by the time 
the United States entered the war in 1917. Our 
participation aggravated the conditions that had 
been making for mounting prices. A large pro- 
portion of our man power was mobilized for mili- 
tary purposes, the manufacture of war materials 
made heavy demands on the man power not as- 
signed to military-duty, the output of essentials, 
decreased, causing further increase in prices. 

The excess profits tax added to the difficulties. 
Capital was hesitant about entering new enter- 
prise when the profits to be derived from it were 
taken away in excess. Production was hampered, 





Clear-Cut Explanation of What 
‘Caused Rise and What 
Is Causing Fall 


By William J. Keary 


efficiency discouraged, extravagance encouraged, 
and, as in every case, the ultimate consumer suf- 
fered the consequences in high prices. Whether 
credit inflation was a result or a cause of the 
higher prices is a moot question; but at all events 
it existed, and the plentiful supply of money pro- 
moted extravagance. 

The excessive spending habits created a big de- 
mand for luxuries ,and this further curtailed pro- 
duction of necessities. FProfiteering and specula- 
tion naturally thrived on such conditions and con- 
tributed their quota towards the upward trend. 
Through abnormal extension of credit, the banks 
made the operations of the profiteer both possible 
and easy. With the aid of bank loans, goods were 
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Chart Showing Movement of Commodity Prices. 
(Bradtstreet’s Index Number.) 


withheld from the market in storage, with the ob- 
ject of creating an artificial shortage in addition to 
a real shortage, and then were placed on the mar- 
ket when the manipulation of the profiteer had 
caused enhancement in price. Practices of this 
nature went on unhindered with unscrupulous 
disregard of the hardships they brought upon the 
public. Transportation difficulties arising from 
lack of equipment facilities, and congestion pro- 
duced by the “outlaw” strikes, tied up the move- 
ment of commodities and added still further to 
the burden of the consumer. All of these factors 
taken together sent prices to their high level. 

Before discussing falling prices it is necessary 
to observe what force these influences still exert. 

Europe’s demands on us are slackening, due 
largely, no doubt, to impairment of her purchas- 
ing power rather than lack of necessity for our 
goods, although the rapidity with which Europe 
is recovering her normal productive capacity is 
also a factor. The falling off in European de- 
mand will leave a greater amount of goods avail- 
able for domestic consumption, with a resultant 
decrease in prices. 

So far as labor is concerned, the outlook cer- 
tainly has become brighter. Labor has come to 
realize that if it keeps constantly demanding 
higher wages it must, because of that fact, pay 
higher prices, and the net gain is negative. Or- 
ganized labor is opposed to a decrease in the pres- 
ent wage level, but declining prices and the laws 
of supply and demand will force a departure from 
this attitude. 

Statistics compiled by the New York State In- 


dustrial Commission show that the average wage 
of factory workers decreased twenty-eight cents 
in July as compared with June—the first down- 
ward tendency noted in many months. It is sig- 
nificant that the employees of a textile mill which 
had been closed through lack of orders agreed to 
accept a ten per cent. reduction in wages in order 
that the mill might resume operations. Reports 
from Detroit place the number of idle workers at 
between twenty-five and fifty thousand as a result 
of a slackening in the automobile trade, while 
similar conditions exist in rubber centers in Ohio 
and the leather districts in New England. As unem- 
ployed laborers will be willing to enter other fields 
at less compensation, the real wage deflation will 
be set in motion 

The outlook for the repeal of the excess profits 
tax is bright. Both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic presidential candidates have expressed 
themselves in favor of its abandonment or modi- 
fication, and there is every likelihood that the re- 
peal of the act will be accomplished before any 
great lapse of time. To provide for the resultant 
loss of revenues, it is proposed to substitute a 
tax on gross sales or on consumption. Action of 
this nature would stimulate production and dis- 
courage extravagance by taxing according to con- 
sumption. It would eliminate industrial waste 
and reduce manufacturing, wholesaling and re- 
tailing cost, with a corresponding benefit to the 
consumer. Anything that tends to put a damper 
on luxurious habits is at tkis stage beneficial. 
During the past few months there has heen a no- 
ticeable let-up in the demand for the highest class 
of goods, such as fancy shoes, woolens, silks, 
clothing and so forth, while the medium priced 
articles have come more and more into nonular 
favor. The inclination towards thrift will stimu- 
late the outnut of escentials. and accordingly will 
also be a factor in the regulation of prices. 


Deflation Under Way 


Inflation is a subject that is occupying the at- 
tention of the best economic, financial and busi- 
ness minds of the nation. Opinion is practically 
unanimous that credit deflation and price defla- 
tion must go hand in hand. Until the Federal 
Reserve Board took the matter in hand, little 
effort had been made to bring about deflation in 
currency and bank credit. The board endeavored 
to accomplish its object, first, by a progressive 
increase in the discount rates; and, secondly, by 
the curtailment of loans and discrimination in 
favor of essential production. But the best that 
can be said, so far, for its effort is that further 
inflation has been halted. The circumstances were 
not propitious for effecting deflation. The con- 
gestion arising from railroad strikes and shortage 
of equipment tied up credit so as to make it to- 
tally unproductive. The fact that business is 
alive, however, to the necessity for deflation is 
encouraging. A proper discrimination in the 
making of loans, the absorption of the Liberty 
Bonds carried by the banks, and the gradual ad- 
justment of values that is taking place, will in 
the course of events bring about a material de- 
crease in the present credit expansion. 

The ‘abatement of reckless and indiscrim- 


‘inate spending by the masses and the slackness 


of business have narrowed the field for the 
profiteer, and if he cannot obtain credit accom- 
modation, goods hoarded will have to be 
dumped on the market whether it is declining 
or otherwise. 

Credit will become more plentiful as the 
railroad situation improves. 

The success already achieved in reducing 
congestion has been noteworthy. As a result, 
a great déal of “frozen” credit has been re- 
leased, which has helped to relieve the strain 


(Continued on page 30) 
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The Best-Kept Plants in America 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, of Akron, Ohio 


HEN I first became a Goodyearite I had 
misgivings. I had been attracted to 
Akron, Ohio, by the opportunities which 
everyone said existed there, but when I saw the 
massive buildings of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company extending for block after block, I was 
inclined to be skeptical as to the reality of those 
opportunities. I was afraid I would become noth- 
ing but one of many thousands cogs in the great 
wheel of the rubber tire industry ; afraid I would 
be bartering away a certain period of my time each 
dav for a stated salary, and that I would continue 
indefinitely in such a rut; afraid I would have to 
sacrifice individuality for the sake of a job. 

So, when I entered the Goodyear offices it was 
with temerity. After filling out certain blanks, I 
was taken into one of the most impressive build- 
ings T have ever seen—a handsome seven-storv 
structure which afterwards I learned was Good- 
year Hall. built solely for the recreation of myself 
and mv fellow emplovees. I was taken into an ele- 
gantly-furnished lounge where a middle-aged, 
kindly-faced man talked to me. He told me that 
T had not heen misled as to the opportunities ex- 
isting with Goodyear for every factory and office 
emplovee. provided he put forth a whole-souled 
effort in his work. He told me of Goodyear’s 
“Good Will” and explained the neatly-framed lit- 
tle sign I saw everywhere I went through the 
offices and factory: “Protect Our Good Name.” 
He told me Goodyear wanted me to become a 
partner in its business and a stockholder ; told me 
I was not sacrificing individuality for the sake of 
a position; told me many other things which 
caused be to go away thoroughly imbued with 
“Goodyear spirit,” and I entered upon my work 
the next day with genuine vim and enthusiasm. 

I found the offices and factory buildings well 
arranged, cool, well ventilated and splendidly 
lighted. Working conditions were about all that 
anyone could want. Everywhere were devices cal- 
culated to add to the convenience, safety and com- 
fort of the factory workers. At noon I found I 
could get my lunch in the same building where I 
worked, in one of the manv cafeterias operated 
by the company. In fact, I soon learned that I 
could get my breakfasts and evening meals there 
also, and that the company served over ten thou- 
sand meals daily, at prices far below those 
charged elsewhere. Smoking was permitted in the 
lunch rooms. affording opportunity for recreation 
and physical relaxation. 


This Article Wins Third Prize in 
“Forbes” $500 Contest 


By RALPH C. BUSBEY 


I had landed in Akron in the midst of an in- 
fluenza epidemic and within two weeks was bed- 
fast in the meager hotel where I had secured 
rooms for myself and wife. Being wu total stran- 
ger, I didn’t know where to get assistance. I 
didn’t know any doctors, nor did I have any 
friends to get one for me. But within an hour 
of the time my illness had been reported to the 
company a Goodyear nurse arrived. She brought 
us food and medicine, and visited me twice daily, 
her work being part of the nursing visitation 
maintained by Goodyear for its employees. I 
grew worse, and was ordered to the hospital. 
Goodyear took me there and a Goodyear nurse 
attended me until I was discharged. And when I 


Paul Litchfield, vice-president and factory manager of 

the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. Mr. Litchfield 

is the originator of the Goodyear Industrial Republic, 

and he has been elected president by the employees of 
the company. 


drew my next pay I did not find a penny deducted 
for the three weeks’ absence, although I had been 
an employee there only two weeks when taken 
sick. : 

Returning to work, I was given a thorough 
medical examination, and was given treatment in 
one of the company’s three large dispensaries. 
The Goodyear physician put me on a special diet, 
which I secured at the dispensary, and I was ex- 
amined regularly until back to normal strength 
and health. 


No Housing Problem Here 


Then began a house hunt. Akron was in the 
throes of a house famine decidedly acute because 
of. the city’s rapid growth, and finding a house 
or an apartment seemed a hopeless task. Dis- 
couraged, I finally visited the Goodyear housing 
bureau. I was shown a six-room brick house of 
rather Dutch style of architecture located in a 
new sub-division known as Goodyear Heights, 
and asked how I would like to own the place. 

To own my own home was perhaps my fondest 
hope, but I frankly replied that I could not af- 
ford it. 

I was shown, however, that under the Good- 
year plan I could afford it. And in less than a 
month we had moved into the place—our own 
home! With a payment of $180 cash, I had come 
into possession of a $9,000 property, a house com- 
pletely finished, with electricity, gas, sewer and 
water connections all complete, sidewalks, curbs 
and gutters, and a graded lot of 50 feet frontage 
and 120 feet denth. I am now paving $60 a 
month—about half what I would be paying else- 
where in Akron for an apartment not nearlv so 
comfortable or so desirably located. Every $60 I 
pay is applied on the balance I owe the Goodvear 
company. In five years, if I still retain the deed 
to the place, am still a Goodyearite and am still 
living here. Goodyear will give me a credit of 25 
per cent. of the original purchase price, or $2,250. 
Thus, for $180 cash, and less than one per cent. 
a month. I am getting a $9,000 property for 
$6.750. I am free from rent gougers. I am saving 
all I can and putting it into the soundest invest- 
ment in the world. our own home. 

Goodvear Heights lies directly north of the 
comnany’s factories. It consists of 450 acres of 
rolling ground, has 18 miles of paved streets, busi- 
ness and community centers, public schools, 
churches, playgrounds and parks. There are no 
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street cars in the Heights, but Goodyear buses, 
immense pay-as-you-enter vehicles which carry as 
high as 10U passengers each, operate on a six-min- 
uve schedule and connect with all street cars. _ 
The Goodyear Company believes that success in 
industry depends not alone upon the contentment 
of office employees and factory operatives as con- 
duced by pleasant working conditions, but that it 
depends very largely upon contentment in home 
life as well as in tactory life, and upon the morale, 
integrity and intellectual calibre of industrial citi- 
zenship. And in the establishment of Goodyear 
Heights this policy is being carried out. There 
are now over 1,200 Goodyear employees and their 
families living in theit own homes there, while 
the demand is so great that nearly 500 new homes 
are being built. lt has increased the efficiency of 
those workers who live contentedly and who are 
paying on their own homes. 
Goodyear also believes that factory work which 
is sugar coated—supplemented by play, mental 
relaxation and physical recreation, education and 


amusement—is the most successful in that it also - 


helps to. hold labor turnover to a minimum and 
means greater general efficiency and improved 
quality of individual workmanship, which in turn 
mean greater production. Carrying out this prin- 
ciple, the company, at the foot of Goodyear 
Heights, has established one of the largest indus- 
trial athletic fields in the country. It is Seiberling 
Field. It includes a natural body of water known 
as “Blue Pond,” has a football stadium, track 
field, baseball park with regulation diamond, 
grandstand and bleachers, tennis courts, play- 
grounds for children, practice baseball diamonds 
and open air dancing pavilion, and provisions for 
boating and swimming at the pond. 


Help Men to Help Themselves 


When I first joined Goodyear I was told that 
the world did not owe every man a living, but that 
it should at least owe him the opportunity of 
earning a fair living, and that Goodyear recog- 


nized it as its patriotic duty to afford every man _ 


that opportunity; furthermore, that such oppor- 
tunity is created primarily by helping men to help 
themselves, by improving the calibre of industrial 
citizenship, by improving each man’s ability to in- 
crease his own efficiency and his earning capacity, 
and by making all employees men and women of 
independent thought. 

Carrying out this principle, the company early 
this year dedicated to its Akron employees, who 
number close to 30,000, one of the finest recrea- 
tional and educational institutions ever erected by 
an industrial concern. It is known as Goodyear 
Hall. It has a beautiful theatre where employees 


A group of Goodyear Tire builders in gym calesthenics on the floor of one of 
the largest gymnasiums in the country, in Goodyear Hall. 
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Goodyear Hall, erected for the exclusive use of Goodycar employees. The building contains a theatre, gym- 
nasium, a cafeteria, lounging rooms, and many other conveniences. The white stone building tn the fore- 
ground is the Employees’ Bank. 


may hold meetings or give plays, and where 
movies and legitimate plays are presented for 
their benefit. It has one of the biggest and best- 
equipped gymnasiums in the country. The floor 
is so large that five games of basketball can be 
played on it at once. It also has a self-serve cafe- 
teria big enough to seat 1,250 at one time, where 
employees can get meals at cost. In the basement 
it has rifle ranges and bowling alleys, while on 
the upper floors are big lounging and smoking 
rooms for men, pool and billiard parlors, lounges 
and rest rooms for girls, music rooms, reading 
and writing rooms and a big library, an art exhi- 
bition and a special rubber museum. 

All these things are exclusively for Goodyear 
employees. The Hall is kept open from early 
morning unt: late at night for the benefit of 
workers fror «ll three daily eight-hour shifts, 
and every day it is crowded by Goodyear men and 
women. Adjoining the gymnasium, where classes 
are held regularly for all employees, are dozens 
of shower baths for both men and women, with 
locker rooms connecting. The Hall is close 








enough to Seiberling lield so that men can get 
into gymnasium togs and then go onto the open 
air track for exercise. 

But the biggest and grandest thing is the 
Goodyear Inaustrial University. 

‘here is not another college like it in the 
world—surely none like it maintained by an 
industrial concern tor its men and women. It 
is not just a factory school. It is a full-tiedgea 
college. It has over 100 on its faculty, with ali 
courses offered free, and has an enrollment of 
over 5,000. here are special classes for 
foreigners who want to become American 
citizens, and classes in grade school work for 
uneducated men who come here to work. For 
the hundreds .of men and women forced to 
drop out of school early in life, there are grade 
school and high school classes, while for those 
who didn’t get to college there also are special 
collegiate courses. 

Not a penny of tuition is charged. It is open 
to all Goodyear employees. There are over 500 
(Continued on page 28) 


The Goodyear House of Representatives in session. This body, with the Senate, 
constitutes the legislative branch of the Goodyear Industrial Republic Government. 
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FUTURE OF AUTO INDUSTRY ASSURED 


ing from 10 to 20 per cent. below capacity ; 

one or two weak motor concerns have gone 
into receivers’ hands; a small amount of help has 
been iaid off by the Michigan and Ohio plants; 
and in consequence of the dullness of motor pro- 
duction, the rubber business is dead, so that 
Akron, Ohio, the great rubber city, is suffering 
real depression for the first time in many years. 
Hence the bears in Wall Street have circulated a 
great deal of pessimistic talk, and some of the 
motor stocks that were inflated are selling off. 

But is there any real cause for pessimism as 
to the future of the industry? 

One ought to let the statistical records answer 
the question. Opinions drawn from mere ab- 
stract reasoning are as worthless as the thin air 
they are made of. 

Let us notice first the persistent increase in 
the popularity of motor vehicles, and the steady 
gain in the output of them; and then by compar- 
ing these items with population and wealth, see 
what is indicated for the future. It is the actual 
record that should do the talking. 


Ts motor companies are just now produc- 


Vehicles 
Exported 


83,454 
47,244 
80,245 
80,843 
63,951 
25,765 
26,889 


Annual 
Production 
1,974,016 
1,153,638 
1,869,584 
1,583,617 

892,618 
573,114 
433,400 


Yearly 
Increase 
1,434,909 
1,004,175 
1,139,324 
1,121,164 
669,218 
501,536 
243,521 


Cars in Use 


Year Dec. 31 


1919 . 

ere 

I9EZ, .-.. «0% 

1916 . 
soe, Agho4,a70 
. 1,253,034 


It is true that the 1919 output fell far below 
the preliminary figures given out from the Detroit 
district. Had the average daily production been 
as large as reported, the total output for the year 
would have exceeded 3,000,000 cars and trucks. 
The ailment, however, was in the reports, and 
not at all in the business. Production established 


a new high record; and except in years of de- 
pression like the present one, it will probably keep 
on establishing new high records most of the 
time for a decade or two. 


Motor Truck Users Multiply 


One of the big factors in producing new busi- 
ness for the companies is the rapid growth of 
truck transportation. Prior to 1900 there was 
hardly a motor truck in the United States, and 
even in the few years thereafter most of the com- 
mercial cars were merely passenger cars with spe- 
cial bodies. In 1904, according to the Census 
Bureau, the number of trucks produced in this 
country was just 411. In 1909, five years later, 
it was 3,255; in 1914 the Census showed that it 
was 25,375; and in 1918, according to the War 
Industries Board, it was 227,250. The canvass of 
the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
placed the 1919 output at 316,364. 

Yet this enormous increase is only half of the 
truck story. The other half is that road build- 
ing has been carried on to such a vast extent as 
to make motor transportation possible over thou- 
sands and thousands of miles where it was im- 
possible a few years ago; and that the increase in 
railroad rates and fares has been so great that 
motor transportation will now pay in tens of 
thousands of instances where formerly it would 
‘not pay. 

‘Railroad freight rates were raised about 35 per 
cent. in the midsummer of 1918 by the Railroad 
Administration, and they have just been raised 
25 to 40 per cent. additional. The total increase 
in freights from pre-war times is about 75 per 
cent.; and this has probably increased the num- 
ber of businesses which can use truck transporta- 
tion in place of railroad transportation by 100 to 
150 per cent. In the great Boston wool center, 
for example, the scourers used to ship their 
_ greasy bales of wool from Boston to the scour- 
ing plants 20 to 40 miles out, and then return by 


For One Thing, Enormous 
Business Will Come from 
Replacements 


By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


rail the cleaned wool. Now they do both by 
truck, get better service, and save money thereby. 

At present there are about 950,000 trucks in 
service in the United States, and besides this 
there are great numbers of passenger cars which 
have been converted to commercial uses as de- 
livery vehicles. Probably the number of the lat- 
ter is not less than 900,000. 

These 1,850,000 commercial vehicles are esti- 
mated to run about 8,000 miles per annum each, 
and to do a business equivalent to carrying 7,000,- 
000,000 tons one mile. 

The present business of our railroads is the 
equivalent of 400,000,000,000 tons carried one 
mile. Motor vehicle freight business is increas- 
ing at the rate of about 2,750,000,000 ton miles 
per annum, and it is estimated that of this about 
700,000,000 ton-miles yearly is taken away from 
the railroads. (A “ton-mile” is, of course, a ton 
carried one mile, and if the ton is carried 100 
miles, it is called 100 ton-miles. ) 


Vast Amounts Spent for Roads 


More and more good roads are steadily increas- 
ing the scope of the commercial car. At the rate 
the good roads movement is growing, truck trans- 
portation for some time should be able to 
double itself every few years. In 1916 the 35 
states making reports spent $92,165,139 for 
roads; but in 1919 38 states making reports had 
authorized road bonds to the aggregate amount 
of $635,686,729. The Federal government in 
1919 voted aid for road building to the amount 
of $194,795,453. During the year the improved 
surface of the transcontinental Lincoln Highway 
was increased from 2,161 miles to 2,421, a gain 
of 17 per cent. At the end of 1915 the reporting 
states showed 233,153 miles of improved road, 
but at the end of 1916 the reporting states, which 
were larger in number, showed 324,798 miles 

We probably have in this country not less than 
500,000 miles of improved roads now, and this 
number for some years should increase at the 
rate of at least 50,000 miles annually. Before 
all the motor vehicles now in service are worn 
out, there will probably be 1,000,000 miles of im- 
proved roads in the United States. This means 
that the motor truck is only in its youth. 

By 1921 or 1922 the motor companies of this 
country will probably be producing about 500,000 
trucks per annum, This figure is foreshadowed, 
not by the imagination, but by the actual growth 
of truck transportation. Thus if we approach the 
saturation point for pleasure cars, the all round 
motor company can rely more and more on its 
truck and tractor business. 

Furthermore, this “saturation point,” regard- 
ing which there has been much discussion, is un- 
doubtedly a long way off. By this phrase is 
meant the point at which the entire potential mar- 
ket is saturated with automobiles, and beyond 
which automobile sales will increase only in pro- 
portion to population. But of the 8,000,000 mo- 
tor vehicles now in use in the United States, ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 are in use for business 
purposes mainly or solely. This leaves only 6,- 
000,000 “pleasure cars.” 

We now have in this country 22,000,000 fami- 
lies with an average annual income of about 
$2.550 each. Of these families 16,000,000 are 
without autornobiles, and yet even factory labor 
in New York State is now drawing average wages 
of $1,200 per annum. Probably not less than 


one-third of all the cars in service were boucht 
second hand by their present owners, and <ec- 
ond-hand light cars can be bought in almost iin- 
limited numbers at $300 to $500 each. The dis- 
tances run by cars owned by families of moderate 
or small means are down around 1,500 to 2,000 
miles per annum, and the average cost per mile 
including everything, is in many instances as low 
as 6 or 8 cents. It follows that light cars bought 
second hand can be purchased and run one year 
at an aggregate cost of only $390 to $660. 
Three-quarters of all the families in the United 
States could own and operate automobiles if they 
wanted to. The means are not lacking. To figure 
that 9,000,000 families out of our 22,000,000 will 
ultimately own cars appears conservative. Even 
should motoring become less of a craze, still with 
many classes, such as our 6,500,000 agricultural 
families, the automobile is so convenient and use- 


‘ful that it is bound to become more and more 


popular.regardless of any style or fad. Of course, 
the number of new users of automobiles, mean- 
ing those who never had a car before, will finally 
become smaller and smaller; but on the other 
hand the numbers of cars required to replace 
worn out vehicles is bound to grow so fast as to 
be more than an offset. 

Wealth and population statistics roughly indi- 
cate that there is still a possible market in the 
United States for about 3,000,000 additional 
pleasure cars, and 1,700,000 additional trucks and 
commercial cars. 

It is a shocking sacrilege to the bulls on motor 
stocks and to,some of the associations and or- 
ganizations for promoting motor vehicle business 
to mention any limit whatsoever to the market. 
But the fact is that even if the “saturation point” 
in the United States for pleasure cars were ab- 
solutely known to be represented by 9,000,000 
families, it would still follow that in about ten 
years we should require an average annual car 
and truck output of something like 2,350.000 
vehicles, as compared with the high record thus 


far of only 1,974,016. 


Future Replacement Requirements 


Nor is this large indicated future requirement 
due in any great degree to the export business. 
In 1919 we exported only 83,454 cars and trucks 
against 63,951 in 1915, so that the increase is only 
about 5,000 cars per annum. The big gain in fu- 
ture production is bound to come from the scrap- 
ping of worn out cars. The life of the average 
car is often figured at three to five years; but as 
automobiles have gone into the hands of those of 
smaller and smaller means, the average annual 
mileages run have greatly diminished, and the 
average life of cars measured in years has corres- 
pondingly increased. 

The smallness of the number of cars scrapped 
in the typical year shows that the life of the 
average car is eight years or more. In 1919, for 
example, we produced in the United States 1,- 
974,016 cars and trucks, whereas the gain in reg- 
istration during the year ended December 31 was 
only 1,434,909. Of the remaining 539,107, ex- 
ports represented 83,454, so that the balance of 
455,653 doubtless represented the numbers of 
cars and trucks worn out and scrapped. 

But this 455,653 motor vehicles was equivalent 
to only 7 per cent. of the average number in serv- 
ice for the year; so that if one took 1919 as a 
guide, he would have to reason that since only 7 
per cent. per annum are worn out, the life of the 
average car is 14 years. However, the scrapping 
in some other years has run as high as 13, 14 or 
15 per cent.; and taking our recent experience 
as a whole, it indicates an average life of about 
eight years. 

It is surprising what this means as to future 


production. On June 30, according to the regis- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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CHARTS HELP IN MAKING DECISIONS 


LEAD pencil is a very insignificant thing This Article Tells Correct Way 


A But backed by an efficient brain it can 
perform wonders. 

Charts of themselves are comparatively simple 
things, but backed by competent brains miracles 
can almost be accomplished. 

Music in sheet form is simply a standardized 
chart for musicians. A musician can have a 
song, a theme in his mind, which is the most in- 
tangible thing that I can think of. He puts it into 
4 chart of music and it becomes a tangible thing. 
If arranged for an orchestra it can be placed be- 
fore 20, 30, 40 or 100 musicians and each know 
just exactly what he has to do and when he has 
to do it. 

The one man with a baton at the head of the 
orchestra gives the signal and you have an ex- 
pression of the most efficient organization that I 
know anything at all about. Every man in that 
orchestra does what he is required to do at the 
right time; does it independently of each individ- 
ual surrounding him, and yet he does his work 
co-ordinately so that you have one mass of har- 
mony. 


Practicability of Charts 


Architects’ plans are another form of standard- 
ized charts. Buildings are built in these days as 
though by magic. By means of charts one hund- 
red or a thousand men can start to work upon the 
construction of a building, and the various parts, 
such as windows, doors, floors, walls, ceilings will 
come together at the right time, and in a few 
short months the building is erected. This is an- 
other wonderful example of the use of charts 
for conveying information from one individual or 
from one organization to one hundred or a thou- 
sand people. 

Where this high efficiency has been obtained 
in these various lines, charts have been stand- 
ardized to such a remarkable degree that the per- 
sons in these various lines of profession can eas- 
ily understand them and readily interpret them. 

At the present time we have no such standard- 
ized charts for business; that is, charts have not 
been developed so that the average business man 
understands what is told in charts, nor can he 
truly appreciate the worth and the value of the in- 
formation contained in the charts. 

Charts are simply a mechanical means for right 
thinking. 

Judgments or decisions are made by either 
one or both of two faculties: feeling or reasoning. 

Many times judgments are formed purely by 
feeling. 

Such judgments are apt to be faulty. 

You can’t put feeling into a chart. 
where charts become valuable. 

Correct judgments or decisions can only be 
made by comparison. 

A mountain is high. It might be 4,000 feet 
high. That itself does not mean anything unless 
there is a proper comparison made with other 
mountains. 

Unless we have the proper basis of comparison, 
then we cannot chart our problem. No doubt 
there have been quite a few who have undertaken 
to chart certain sets of figures. But they did not 
learn anything more from the charts than they 
did from the figures themselves. The reason for 
this was that they did not have the proper basis 
of comparison and consequently could not form 
any adequate or correct judgments or decisions 
from the knowledge portrayed in the charts. 

_ Comparisons can also be made by percentage, 
index numbers, common averages, weighted aver- 
ages, frequency, etc. 

In compiling your figures or putting them in 
the right order for charts, you soon begin to learn 
to know the value of these various kinds of com+ 
parison. There is a distinct purpose for each of 
these which I have mentioned and a distinct value 


That is 


to Use Them—No Panic 
Is Indicated 


By William H. Rankin 


President, Wm. H. Rankin Co. 


in the use of them. It is not right to.use a com- 
mon average for a basis of comparison when a 
weighted average should be used. - 

This comes under the statistician’s line of work. 
Statistics have not been used in the business 
world in a scientific manner to any degree. They 
have been used by the state and government de- 
partments where population or figures run into 
large numbers. 

Business men have yet to learn the value of a 
Statistical Department and to know the value of 
using these various averages so as to form the 
right basis of comparison on which to base their 
judgment. 

If a person selects the wrong basis of compari- 
son, then any judgment or decision made will be 
incorrect. 

Now, charts do three things: 

1. You cannot chart feeling. You are 
forced to obtain facts or figures which are 
tangible on which to base your judgments 
or your decisions. 

2. You are forced by means of a chart to 
use a correct basis of comparison so as to 
form any judgment or make any decisions. 

3. Charts give you automatically as near 
100 per cent. or total comprehensiveness of 
any problem as is possible to get. 

Here is the basis of a chart: 





You will notice on this chart that it is drawn 
into squares, the lines being of equal distance 
apart. 

By means of these platted squares you will be 
able to measure your problem. 

On the left hand side of this chart is a scale of 
measurement. This scale can be figures of one, 
two, three, four, five, or six, or two, four, six, 
eight, ten, etc., or twenty-five, fifty, seventy-five, 
a hundred, as the case may be. However, this 
scale must be graduated figures up to as high as 
the total amount of the figures that you wish to 
chart. 

Across the top of the chart put the items which 
you wish to measure. 

The scale at the left can either be percentages, 
quantity, figures, dollars, etc. 

‘The first result that you get after you have 
made your curved lines, is that you have compre- 
hensiveness, or 100 per cent. of the sum total of 
the knowledge of your problem. In other words, 
you have comprehensiveness, which is so vital in 
considering any problem before you. This com- 
prehensiveness is given automatically in the chart 
itself. That is one great value of charts, as com- 
pared with figures. 

Lock at the other charts, printed here from 
17 charts. These charts have been standardized 
in form. 


In each chart we show five different items, 
two of which form a proper basis of comparison. 

One basis of comparison is the cost of the 
space of a magazine and the other basis of com- 
parison is the overhead expenses of the amount 
of business received. The three lines which we 
show on this chart, and particularly the one which 
is the dollars and cents—or the amount of buisi- 
ness—obtained from the advertisements placed 
in this magazine show that, when it runs over the 
top of the overhead expense, every line then 
means $100 net of profit. 

The point that I wish to make is that you can 
in a glance see the status or the results on cach 
chart and know whether the client is getting his 
money back in profit or whether he is not, as 
you glance over these charts. 


Will There Be a Panic? 


All through this year I have often been asked 
whether there will be a panic in business. 

Naturally, to a question of this kind, my inind 
begins to search for a basis of comparison. | 
know at once that I cannot use past years as any 
basis of comparison, such as the year of 1903 
and the year 1907, because we have unusual con- 
ditions at the present time and the conditions to- 
day cannot be compared with the conditions of 
those years. 

I cannot place my judgment on a mere matter 
of feeling, because my experience with charts has 
shown me that a mere matter of fecling on any 
subject as this is faulty judgment and that I must 
resort to facts on which to form my judgment. 

I must also have comprehensiveness of the 
problem ; that is, I must get 100 per cent. of the 
total facts covering this problem if I am to make 
any correct judgment or decision. 

The Clearing Houses of New York and Chi- 
cago may furnish me some data showing the to- 
tal amount of business which is passing through 
the banks in these two cities. Commercial ratcs 
may form another basis of comparison, so that 
we can see the fluctuation of interest chaiges 
made by banks for commercial paper. The num- 
ber of failures in the United States may be also 
another indication. 

But when I take these four sources of informa- 
tion and put them into a chart form I find that 
the clearings of the amount of money which has 
nassed through the banks of New York and Chi- 
cago is a larger amount than has ever gone 
through these banks in any year. In other words, 
they show an unprecedented amount of prospec- 
ity. There have been fewer failures. (until very 
recently) among business men, and my chart for 
= number of failures for the year of 192U shows 
this. : 

When I chart the fluctuation of interest charges, 
that is when they vary from 5 per cent. to 8 per 
cent., as compared with 5 to 5% per cent. for 
other years, I know that bankers are somewhat 
uneasy and do not have fixed in their minds an 
adequate charge. The inclination seems to be to 
charge a greater rate and thus to bring about 
more conservatism. 

All of which means that I cannot find an ade- 
quate basis of comparison on which to base mv 
judgment or decision. 

The best that I can do in reasoning out a prob- 
lem of this kind is to use my own common sense 
and still search for facts and figures which in 
chart form will show me just what business con- 
ditions are and are likely to be. 

Many of those who are not searching for facts 
and merely judging conditions on the surface will 
say that we are now having a panic. It is simply 
the correction or the righting of ficticious condi- 
tions or unnatural conditions. ; 

Business men in the last two or three years 
have been able through experiencing extreme 
conditions to adapt themselves to any kind of cir- 
cumstances. At one time, if we knew that the 
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YEARLY CHART ON A WEEKLY UNIT BAS/5 


Advertising That Paid 


Twentieth Century Limited was delayed one hour 
or two hours or three hours, it was felt as though 
it was somewhat of a calamity. 

In these days, however, the coal miners can go 
on a strike, the street cars can stop, factories can 
shut down and strikes can go on and still the next 
day when opening up everything proceeds with 
the same equanimity as before. 

This is a most unusual condition. Today 
there is a better understanding’ between factory 
managers, bankers and business men. There is 
a higher morale among business, there is a higher 


integrity in doing business and a greater regard 
for truthfulness and honesty. -Business men be- 
lieve in one another more than ever before. 

Business men believe today that by organiza- 
tion and organized efforts even among their own 
competitors they can produce wonders for the 
good of business as a whole. 

I believe that the mind of the average busi- 
ness man today is so schooled by circumstances 
of the past that he is equal to the most unusual 
circumstances which may come in the future. To 
my belief this has never been true in the past. 


eeee NO. INQUIRIES 
xxwxx NO. ORDERS 
meee DOLLARS INCOME 


Advertising That Did Not Pay 


So, I cannot see by any process of reasoning 
how business will be precipitated into panic. The 
signs are that it will get down to a normal basis, 

And the way to stabilize business and avoid 
even the signs of a panic is for all of us to do 
more work per hour and really work more hours 
per day. Economize time. Make each hour count. 
We must all try to make one pair of hands do 
the work that formerly required two pairs. It 
can be done if hands and brain and heart work 
together. 
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The American public places a lofty value on 
the good will it extends to business. No concern, 
large or small, can find lasting favor in its eyes 
which has not established a record for square 
dealing. It is a process of elimination which bars 
out the producer of shoddy products, the un- 
truthful advertiser and the taker of exorbitant 
profits. But one’s reputation for squareness may 
suffer a blight if there is a tendency to be secre- 
tive in those matters on which the people have a 
right to be informed. Americans appreciate hon- 
est candor, the disposition to reveal rather than 
conceal all details concerning the conduct of a 
vital industry. “The public be—told” is the prin- 
ciple that wins today-—A. D. White. 


In my opinion it. would be better to close the 
schools for Latin and Greek and teach American- 
ism one term. In our present ignorance we will 
never settle the question of Capital and Labor. 
True, many of the larger concerns are very much 
concerned in this subject, but we are not doing 
enough. The menace to-day is our active ignor- 
ance. The small-understanding soul, the unlet- 
tered millions are what threaten. Men of money, 
listen! There is no deviltry save in the darkness 
of ignorance when led by designing agitators who 
have seen some light. Better put up with a little 
now than a lot later—F. - Van Amburgh. 

a 

Fine feelings, a noble nature, good cheer— 
these are the things that go to make a man liked. 
When a man is not well liked, what happens? 
Answer: Who cares what happens ?—The Silent 
Partner. 

* * * 

Do you know that if you marry the enthusiasm 
in your heart to the optimism in your soul, the re- 
sult will be pleasure in your work and happiness 
in your life?—The Ess-Air News. 


Which Side of the Line 


Are You On? 


Frivolity 

Aimlessness 

Indifference 

Lacking in initiative 

Unwillingness 

Remissness 

Envy 

—The Lever Standard. 

* * * 


Don’t sit and look at the mass of papers on 
your desk, making a despairing mental note of 
the amount of work they represent. Get right 
down to it! Glory in the.sensation of exhilara- 
tion that accompanies the solution of a knotty 
problem ; the stimulating consciousness that a dif- 
ficult task has been promptly and ably tackled.— 
G. E. Whitehouse. 


Stability 
Usefulness 
Conscientiousness 
Confidence 
Efficiency 
Sagacity 
Self-control 


* * * 


The American Policy consists in the simple 
proposition of the manufacturer educating his 
workers to a contempt for the doc- 
trines of all the radical ‘isms’; to an understand- 
ing of the justice and fairness of their present 
treatment, and to an appreciation of the fact that 
their welfare depends entirely upon increased 
production through doing an honest, .efficient 
day’s work. It is astonishing how quickly the 
average man will respond to such teaching. Most 
of them have heard one side of the story. , 
The only antidote is a system of counter propa- 
ganda wherein the truth is substituted for the lies 
they have been listening to.—George W. Cart- 
wright. 

* * * 

It is much easier to be critical than to be cor- 

rect.—Disraeli. 


You ask me what I consider the first necessity 
for success in foreign trade. I think I would say 
that it is national integrity. Next, I would say, 
comes integrity of commodities. The character 
of the goods, their presentation, price and terms 
of business follow. Only on absolute integrity 
can a solid foundation of national good will be 
constructed.—Sir Thomas Lipton. 


* * * 


Life to the majority of men seems to be a deep, 
dark mystery—the reasons for success shrouded 
in an impenetrable cloak of darkness studded with 
question marks. Yet—ask these same men how 
to become a swimmer, a ball player, a boxer, etc., 
and they'll give you the correct plan in a jiffy. 
And if they only knew it, the governing prin- 
ciples of success in Life are identical, no matter 
whether applied to business or pastime. No ‘man 
who wanted to become proficient in athletics 
would take up a dozen different sports and expect 
to excel in all of them. He would concentrate 
on one line—boxing—swimming—golf—or what- 
ever it might be. Business is identically the same. 
To attain success, win promotion, a man must 
specialize and concentrate on one branch. Every 
man can’t be a champion in sport—every man 
can’t be a millionaire—but—every man who 
specializes and trains is certain to become more 
efficient, more productive than the millions who 
drift aimlessly along —J. N. Chapline. 

Se ae 


Persistence is the mother of “miracles.” It is 
half of achievement. It cuts its way through by 
the very constancy of its attack. It knows no 
failure because it admits no failure. Without it. 
brain and brawn are unharnessed power. With 
it, they are irresistible. Persistence arrives be- 
cause it keeps on going—The Campbell-Ewald 
Company. 
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This National Cash Register will help you 
solve your “help” problem. 


Interest your clerks in the business and they will work in your interest. Your 
good clerks will not leave and all of your clerks will become better clerks. 


One of the surest ways to interest your clerks in the business is by having a 
profit-sharing or bonus plan. 


The best way to get the necessary figures for such a plan is by using an up-to- 
date National Cash Register. It gives you printed and added records which 
show (1) the total sales of each clerk, (2) the number of customers waited on 
by each clerk, (3) the volume of sales in each department of your business. 


We make cash registers for every line of business. Priced $75 and up. 


NATIONAL 


CASH REGISTER CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
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He Was Good Neighbor : The Sequel 


Another little act, simple in its nature, but far 
reaching in its significance, was the preparation 
of a solution to be sprayed over animals to keep 
flies and other insects from tormenting them. 

A neighbor of Mr. Howard’s had some very 
fine cows, which, like all highly-bred cattle, were 
rendered exceedingly nervous by the flies. This 
man appealed to him for help, and the result was 
a liquid so simple it does not even injure the tend- 
er skin of a horse, yet is so effective that the cat- 
tle were entirely relieved of their annoyance. 

Soon after this a housewife complained before 
him one day of how bad a season it was for moths 
and spoke of how many garments were being 
ruined in her closets because she could find no 
effective remedy. 

The result was a solution which can be sprayed 
once on clothing of any kind and which renders 
it permanently moth proof. 

This discovery was later followed by the com- 
position of a chemical fluid which may be sprayed 
on any kind of clothing and which makes it non- 
inflammable. Not the least of its desirable charac- 
teristics are that it does not wash out and does 
not rot the goods, two things that have been 
serious objections to most preparations of this 
character. 

But all these things were done in that same 
simple spirit of neighborliness with which we 
bring out our box of assorted screws to see if 
we have one to fit, or hand the hammer over the 
back fence. They were just a part of the life 


of everyday, little individual gifts, and Mr. How- 
ard no more thought of commercializing them 
than he would have thought of selling the roses 
from his garden or the great black cherries that 
hung over the orchard fence. 
give. 

Yet down in the back of his mind there still lay 


They were his to 


unsolved many of the troubles of the leather man- 
ufacturers, the friends of his boyhood, the asso- 
ciates of his manhood, and the men whose diffi- 
culties were as familiar to him as the little curve 
down in his garden path. 


Improved Leather Principal Aim 


Back in the early days of his chemical research 
his uncle had come to him one day, asking if he 
could not devise some solution that would remedy 
the inflexible consistency of hemlock tanned 
leather. 

It is not generally known that part of the tan- 
ning of leather includes soaking it in a solution 
leached from the bark of different trees, that of 
hemlock being unusually desirable because it gives 
to the leather a tough and resistive quality that 
should be conducive to lengthy wear. But for all 
its toughness, hemlock leather had some serious 
drawbacks that destroyed in a large part its com- 
mercial value, for it cracked easily, was unyield- 
ing to the foot and was most difficult to manipu- 
late, lacking even the semblance of pliability. 

The other experiments were just little ripples 
on the surface, for down underneath was this 
steady current of experiments to cure the ills of 
leather. 

In equipping the small laboratory that was his 
workshop in those early days Mr. Howard had 
purchased two good microscopes from Professor 
Bernstein. One was a Zeiss compound micro- 
scope, one of the. best of the German makes ; the 
other was a French microscope made by Leitz. 

Securing some samples of the troublesome hem- 
lock leather, he mounted them on slides and set 
to work. Some idea of his difficulties may be 
imagined when one stops to think of how very 
thin must be the piece of leather before it could 
be mounted on the slide and how correspondingly 
difficult to make any comprehensive examination 


of the fibers. 


(Continued from page 12) 


Careful scrutiny revealed the fact that the tan- 
ning fluid which forced itself in to replace the 
glutinous mass with which nature had coagulated 
the “filamites’ (for this is the name which Mr. 
Howard has given to the tiny fibers) in the origi- 
nal skin had resolved itself into tiny crystals in 
the hemlock tanned leather, and inasmuch as they 
were sharp .pointed and hard and lay between the 
tiny fibers, every time the leather was bent they 
cut into it like a knife and quite naturally it broke 
all to pieces. 

He then set his wits to work. Some substitute 
must be provided to take the place of the natural 
glutinous substance that would coat every tiny 
nlamite and leave it free instead of bound into 
unyielding groups, as appeared to be the case 
when the tanning fluid was used. It must be 
something waterproof, something that would not 
be affected by the two universal elements, air, 
and water, and experimentation had proved that 
it could not be an oil, as that volatilized in part, 
leaving the balance to oxidize in the leather. 


Results of Many Experiments 


The magnitude of the problem would have dis- 
couraged most people. To Mr. Howard it was 
an inspiration. With painstaking care he tested 
out the effects of different chemicals and their 
combinations on the different kinds of leather, 
making a record in each case of the reactions. In 
his tests he used leather that had been subjected 
to mildew ; that had been soaked with water ; that 
had been ruined by contact with chemicals, and 
he even went so far as to have an electric oven 
installed so he could test the action of varying de- 
grees of heat in a hermetically sealed container. 
And this is what he discovered : 

If leather is to retain its resiliency and flexi- 
bility, the tiny filamites of which each skin is 
composed must be allowed to retain their distinct 
individuality and must not be bunched by the tan- 
ning fluid which is injected to take the place of 
the natural substance. If they are crowded to- 
gether it can be readily seen that the leather Joses 
its flexibility. 

Years of experimentation followed, during 
which Mr. Howard’s knowledge of leather diffi- 
culties was constantly broadened by the endless 
problems presented to him to solve. 

Flooded basements yielded treasures in the way 
of mildewed shoes, and many water-soaked hides 
were turned over to his gentle ministrations. 
Thousands of dollars’ worth of leather was re- 
stored by him during these experimental years. 

Belts processed in his laboratories outwore 
three and four times over the belts that ran beside 
them untreated. Shoes treated with his fluids 
seemed destined for almost perpetual wear. A 
piece of leather processed and laid away was in 
as perfect condition twelve years later as when 
it left his laboratory. 

Gradually, by the process of elimination and 
neutralization, Mr. Howard brought into being 
the wonderful fluid which he named “Korite,” 
and which has such a magical effect on leather 
that it causes the tiny groups of filamites to open 
up separately like little flowers under the micro- 
scope, and penetrates so thoroughly that every 
little particle is thoroughly coated and the most 
obstinate piece of leather becomes soft and pli- 
able. 

Most men would have considered this was 
enough ; but to Mr. Howard it was merely an in- 
centive to further efforts. He had the basic fluia 
but it still remained necessary to augment its ac- 
tion so that it would cover specialized troubles. 

With a fluid that protected the leather against 
the universal elements of air and water, there still 
remained the action of perspiration on shoes and 
gloves, the deleterious effects of the ammonia 


fumes in stables on harness and wagon trappings, 
and any number of other special conditions that 
aid in the breaking down of leather. 

Ome by one these obstacles were surmounied. 
Using the “Korite” as his foundation, he built up 
fluids wherein the injurious acids of perspiration, 
etc., were merged in a chemical ring, and not only 
succeeded in so processing the leathers that they 
resisted the action of the injurious agents, but 
also restored those that had become stiff and un- 
wearable. One of his interesting discoveries is a 
solution which, if applied to the leather before the 
“patent” glaze is put on, will keep it from crack- 
ing. In fact, this magic wizard seems on the road 
to working out a revolution in the family budget. 

Shoes that would almost wear forever; cloth- 
ing that once sprayed is moth proof forever after; 
fireproof clothing that can be washed without los- 
ing its chemical efficiency. All these things seem 
almost too good to be true, but the most interesting 
thing about all of Mr. Howard’s work is that he 
has never considered an experiment perfected un- 
til its results were as near permanent as anything 
can be in this transient world of ours, and when 
you can go on wearing shoes for double the usual 
time, when you can soften up your old fishing 
boots so that they are as pliable as new and will 
remain so, when the “fixins” on your hunting kit 
can be made waterproof, and when the kiddies 
don’t get their feet wet if they forget their rub- 
bers, you are mighty likely to think with more 
than unusual interest of the “Trouble Man” down 
in South Easton, who has given the best years of 
his life to bring it about and yet whose greatest 
joy in life is just to be considered “A Good 
Neighbor.” 





Future of Auto Industry Assured 


(Continued from page 16) 

tration of the various states, there were 7,904,271 
cars and trucks in use in the United States. Upon 
the basis of an eight year life, these will have to 
be replaced by 1928. Besides this, even if the 
number of new users of motor vehicles steadily 
and persistently diminishes every year in the 
meantime, it is roughly indicated by the meagre 
available figures, upon the assumption that the 
present trend of developments continues, that in 
1928 something like 175,000 commercial cars 
should be sold to business houses that nevei used 
them before, and about 80,000 passenger cars to 
families that never had them before. Allowing 
also for an export demand of 125,000 vehicles, 
we have here a total of 360,000. Adding this to 
those motor vehicles now in service which are 
due to be scrapped and replaced in 1928, we have 
a total indicated demand of about 2,022,000 motor 
vehicles. 

In brief, the actual, definite traceable indica- 
tions are that the motor companies of the United 
States will permanently need all of their present 
producing capacity, and a little more. This, too, 
is upon the assumptions that the “saturation 
point” will be practically reached in ten years 
and that the number of new users of motor ve- 
hicles in the United States will steadily diminish 
in the meantime. 

It is the immense and certain replacement de- 
mand that will make the big motor business of 
the future. To take care of replacements alone 
our motor companies about ten years from now 
will have to produce roughly 2,000,000 motor 
vehicles per annum, which is more than they ever 
yet produced in their greatest boom year. 





The unsound social and economic theories 
which deluge the earth from time to time are 
not the progeny of stalwart men and women. 
Sound bodies do not breed that kind of un- 
sound doctrines.—Calvin Coolidge. 
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RAILWAY MOTORS AND Gw CONTROL APPARATUS 


ON 


Electricity Triumphs Again 


To the wonders of electric traction a new wonder 
has been added. 


The de luxe transcontinental passenger trains of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul are now being 
hauled swiftly and silently over the peaks of the 
Rockies by Baldwin-Westinghouse Electric Locomo- 
tives that surpass in power any railroad engines, 
either steam or electric, that have ever been built 
for passenger service. 

Ten of these giants of the rails are in service, 
each capable of pulling a 950-ton passenger train at 
the rate of 60 miles an hour on level stretches, 35 
miles per hour on one per cent grades and at corre- 
sponding rates on steeper grades. 

With no flues to clean—no grates to repair—no 
boilers to inspect, these locomotives are in: almost 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


constant operation, receiving light inspections of 
equipment only at each end of the 440 mile electri- 
fication, whereas steam locomotives make only about 
100 miles between inspections. Often as many es 
5,000 miles are covered by these electric locomotives 
before they receive a heavy shop inspection. Such 
continuous service performance enables one Baldwin- 
Westinghouse to do the work of three or four steam 
locomotives. 


Besides developing a tremendous tractive capac- 
ity of 4,200 horsepower, the motors of these mighty 
engines, turned into generators on descending grades, 
brake the momentum of the train and generate power 
which is returned to the line to help other trains make 
the ascent. Air brakes are unnecessary except in 
emergencies and in making complete stops. 
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Are Stocks a 
ee “Buy?’s> <_—y 


Is it time to get Pe. 
broad rise in stocks? 


How about the money situ- 





ation? 


What about bonds? 


Bahsonis Reports 


Babson’s recent Barometer pe | \ 

gives you the plain, unbiased facts 
on the present situation, and fore- 
casts coming conditions with re- 
markable accuracy. It contains 
information of vital im importance to 
every investor. “e 4 


REPORT br REQUEST 


This Letter and Booklet, “Getting the Most 
Your Money”’, ~~ be sent to interested 
investors, gratis. Clip out the Memo—now 
_ - and hand it to your secretary when you 
ictate the morning’s mail. 
Merely Ask for Bulletin K-35 


The Babson Statistical Organization 
Wellesley 82, Boston, Mass. 
The Largest mization: of its Character 


femceceemmes CLIP OFF HERE 


MEMO £2. For aoe 


Wrice Roger W. Babson, president of <M 
i Statistical (Meh arora Wellesley Hills, 82, 
j Boston, Mass., as follows: . 
H Please send Ks a 
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HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


OFFERS TO BUSINESS MEN 
its Statistical Service, including 
an Index of Business Conditions, 
which has given a reliable forecast 
of commodity price movements 
and general business conditions 
since the Armistice. 


This Service is based on new 
methods of analyzing and inter- 
preting business statistics. It in- 
cludes also reliable indices of the 
money and security markets, and 
special studies of economic prob- 
lems of timely interest and im- 
portance. Price $100 a year. For 
descriptive circular and sample 
publications address 





Committee on Economic Research 
2 WADSWORTH HOUSE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 




















DIVIDEND 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 
New York, September 29th, 1920. 


Board of Directors have declared a 
a erly dividend of one and one- 
regular quarterly dividend, of id 
cent. 14%) on the preferred cap- 
ital stock of is Company, payable October 
ag 1920, to preferred stockholders of record 
t the close of business October 8th, 1920. 


OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 


United Drug Company 


First Preferred Steck Dividend No. 19 
The Directors of United 
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By B. C. Forbes 


USINESS sentiment in New York 
City is quite pessimistic, but in 
other parts of the country the future 


‘ is faced with typical American confi- 


dence. 


Quite a few concerns, some of them 


hastily born of the war, are finding 
themselves embarrassed by a collapse 
in orders, vanishing reserves and: deaf 
bankers. 

Already failures have increased 
rather sharply and more are expected. 
Concerted efforts, however, are being 
made by bankers to sustain all old- 
time concerns that have conducted 
their affairs on conservative, business- 
like lines. 

It would be foolish to shut one’s 
eyes to the uneasiness prevailing in 
and business circles over 
recent happenings. Apart from the 
troubles arising from the tottering 
of newer and weaker concerns, un- 
easiness is felt over the position of 
some large companies of pre-war birth, 
because 
downward trend of prices, instead of 
having stimulated buying, has caused 
prospective customers to hold off more 
determinately than before. 

This attitude is affecting not only 
the woolen and cotton and silk indus- 
tries, but is making itself felt some- 
what severely in the automobile trade, 
in the rubber industry, in the leather 
and shoe business, in furniture cir- 
cles, in the lumber market, and in a 
few other important lines. 


READJUSTMENT UNDER WAY 


We are now in the midst of a tran- 
sition Period. Failures are rare dur- 
ing rising markets, but numerous when 
prices tumble. Of late, price read- 
justment has spread to virtually every 
class of commodity and merchandise, 
and as no one feels certain as to where 
it will stop, only hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing is ventured, just as in the stock 
market there is invariably little de- 
mand for securities when.prices are 
moving towards bottom, bit an eager 
demand after quotations have definite- 
ly started upwards. 

The widely-advertised price-cutting 
by such diverse interests as Ford, 
Willys, and other well-known automo- 
bile manufacturers, Sears-Roebuck and 
other mail-order houses, the important 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. and 
other dry goods manufacturers, cloth- 
ing houses, tire makers, coffee deal- 
ers, sugar refiners, and shoe interests, 
has, perhaps naturally, done more for 
the time being to foster uncertainty 
than foster trade. 

Meanwhile the difference between 
our exports and our imports has 
dwindled sharply. August showed an 
export balance of only $65,000,000, con- 
trasted with five times as much in the 
same month of last year. For the 
eight months of this year our sur- 
plus of exports was below $1,500,000,- 
000, against more than $3,000,000,000 a 
year ago. 

Nor has the credit stringency re- 
laxed enough to meet the requirements 
of many borrowers. The Secretary 
of the Treasury’s figures, showing no 
contraction in total bank loans to 


it is being found that the - 


+ 
business, evoked some surprise in view 
of the rigid treatment many borrow- 
ers have felt they have received from 
bankers during the current year. 
Now, without even remotely seeking 


‘ to belittle the awkwardness, the un- 


pleasantness, and the troublesomeness 
of the present situation in financial 
and industrial centers, let us take a 
look ahead and try to analyze what is 
likely to happen. 

Bankers claim that they are taking 
and will continue to take care of every 
customer entitled to be safeguarded 
against embarrassment due to the tem- 
porary unsettlement and that, there- 
fore, such failures as occur will be a 
good thing for the business world in 
that dangerous spots will be removed. 
On this assumption—that all legitimate 
interests will be financed—what should 
we expect during, say, the next six 
months? 

Every major factor in the situation is 
sound and .tending towards still greater 
strength... 

s oe 


.§, “BOUNTIFUL HARVESTS 


*, Almost the best, if not the best, har- 


vests America has ever known are be- 
ing garnered. Facilities to move crops 
and goods are improving with grati- 
fying rapidity and promise to become 
entirely adequate before next spring. 

Gold has been pouring into the coun- 
try at the rate of about $10,000,000 a 
week, making possible total credit 
expansion of, theoretically, some two 
billion dollars. 

The market value of America’s stock 
and bond issues has improved substan- 
tially during recent months, the ad- 
vance in bonds, usually the first to 
start a general recovery, having been 
noteworthy. 

Not only has labor become at least 
a little more industrious, but immi- 
grants are flocking to this tountry 
in such numbers that the machinery 
for handling them is lamentably in- 
adequate. This inflow, which has been 
running at the rate of as high as three 
thousand a day, is an important factor 
to be taken into the reckoning in 
calculating the outlook for active 
times. 

The high cost of living is now un- 
mistakably in process of amelioration, 
and while there may be no widespread 
effort to force wages down, pay en- 
velopes are almost certain to follow 
the general trend. 

New capital is being saved at an en- 
couraging rate now that most of the 
people have recovered from their orgy 
of extravagance, and as the reservoir 
of new capital fills up there will be in- 
centive to launch many new enter- 
prises, a development which can be 
confidently counted upon. 

At the same time, the American 
people do not know what it is to be 


miserly, and while they, very prop-- 


erly, revolted against the extortionate 
prices which were in vogue, they are 
certain to continue spending at least a 
reasonable amount: of their earnings, 
se that general business is assured of 
no mean amount of support from both 
the industrial classes and the agricul- 
tural population. 


(Continued on page 33) 


Changes in the 
Business World 


have a definite and important 
bearing on investment hold- 
ings. It is our thought that 
this is the time for investors 
to look over their list of se- 
curities and consult with their 
investment bankers as to ad- 
vantageous exchanges or pur- 
chases. 


We shall be glad to submit 
definite investment  sugges- 
tions for the consideration of 
any investor. Write for Cir- 
cular XK-6. 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Boston Buffalo Cleveland 
Baltimore 





Methods of a 


VA 


Wall Street 
Veteran 


Bring him success because 
he has learned the ins and 
outs, the whys and where- 
fores of finance. 


You, too, can use these 
methods—in a sure, effec- 
tive way. 


How to do this is told in 
our booklet F-016, “Turn- 
ing Opportunities Into 
Profits.” It will be sent 
without obligation. 


American Institute 


of Finance 
15 BeaconSt., Boston, Mass. 











Saving and 
Investing 


are the two direct roads to fi- 
nancial independence. 

If you can save regularly an ex- 
ceptional opportunity is at hand. 
Prices of thoroughly seasoned 


bonds and preferred stocks are 
now available at prices to return 


8% to 10% annually 


on the investment. 


Such chances for the advantage 
ous placing of funds as are now 
offered may not be presented 
again for years. 


Let us tell you 


How to Buy 


sound securities at present at- 
tractive prices and pay for them 
over a period ranging from one 
to two years. 


Write Dept. F.M.-19 for booklet 
— Thrift-Savings-Investment, to- 
gether with sample copy of The 
Investment News. Sent gra‘is. 


S H.CLAR, 
ere W. Co 


| 66 Broadway, NewYork, 
Telephones: Rector §0€8-§ | 
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Averaging 


—How to Make Averaging Pay 


—Correct and Incorrect Methods 
of Averaging 


—Averaging with Margins 


The above subject is fully ex- 
plained in Chapter II of our book- 
let, “Five Successful Methods of 
Operating in the Stock Market.” 
Written by an expert. 32 pages 
illustrated by graphs. Copy on 
request. 


Ask for Booklet C-2 


SEXSMITH 
‘AND COMPANY 


Tel. Rector 8894-5-6-7 


107 Liberty Street New York 











Current Affairs 


of Business and 
the Market— 


“GETTING BACK TO NORMAL,” the leading 
article in the current issue of our Market 
Review, di the sity of returning to 
a norma! state of affairs in our commercial and 
industrial life. It deals with prospective benefits 
that should accrue from price readjustments in 
progress, the need for national economy and 
thrift and other important phases of the present 
economic situation. 








“UNDERLYING STRENGTH OF OILS” is an 
interesting study of the oil situation, outlining 
the world struggle for supremacy now in pro- 
gress, together with some informative facts rela- 
tive to the industry as they affect the substan- 
tial producing oll companies, such as Texas 
Company, Mexican Petroleum and the various 
Standard Oil issues. 


Sent on request for F-567. 


HUGHES & DIER 


Stocks—Bonds—Grain 


Phila. Stock Exchange 
Members Pitts. Stock Exchange 
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on conservative 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


' This Month Should See Bottom Prices for Indus- 
trial Stocks—Rails Higher 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


RICE CUTTING has reached its 

final stages. Iron and steel are 
coming in for their share of the re- 
action, and always in the past the iron 
and steel markets have been the last 
to feel depression. 

It is interesting to note in connec- 
tion with raw material prices that 
reductions are always preceded by 
lowered quotations and a _ stagnant 
market for the finished product. Raw 
materials and labor are slower in re- 
flecting business reaction than fin- 
ished products which represent the 
last stage on the journey to the con- 
sumer. Thus, in rubber, sugar, silk, 
wool, cotton, hides and leather, re- 
ductions in prices of articles manu- 
factured from these materials almost 
invariably preceded the decline in 
basic materials. Food’ products made 
from grains appear to be the excep- 
tion that proves the rule, for al- 
though wheat and corn have come 
down measurably there has been little, 
if any difference in the prices of bread 
and cereal products so far. 

The reduction in automobile prices 
started by Henry Ford is probably the 
forerunner of general price reduc- 
tions in machinery, tools, and various 
equipment manufactured from iron 
and steel. 


DEFERRED PURCHASES 


To repeat what has been emphasized 
here before: Only a small start has 
been made so far in filling the ordi- 
nary requirements which had to be 
deferred during the war, such as build- 
ing, railroad construction and re- 
equipment, public utility expansion, 
etc., and the peace boom, which the 
country has so far only slightly expe- 
rienced, will be founded upon the solid 
basis of these things which must be 
done, along with the equally solid 
basis of good crops, and, according to 
all indications, a Republican adminis- 
tration. 

Industrial stocks have again been 
subjected to heavy liquidation which 
has been made more costly to holders 
of these shares by persistent bear 
raiding. Of course, during this proc- 
ess a good-sized short interest has 
been built up which from time to time 
has furnished the fulcrum for an up- 
ward spurt to prices, and which will 
finally furnish the basis for a substan- 
tial rally. 

The motors, the rubbers, the ship- 
ping stocks, the food stocks, and the 
steels—particularly the independents 
which flourished for a time on pre- 
miums—and various of the speculative 
specialties have been hard hit. 

But the writer is of the opinion, as 
expressed in our last issue, that bottom 
prices for the industrials will be 
reached this month. 

In the first place, it must be remem- 
bered that bear markets seldom run 
longer than eleven months—sometimes 
twelve, and almost never more than a 
year. The present bear swing in in- 
dustrials began last November. The 
second reason for believing that Oc- 
tober will see the market in industrial 
shares at bottom is that November 
is the month of the election, and bull- 
ish developments of deep significance 
are expected. Therefore, the shorts 


will likely want to get under cover 
before Election Day. 

Railroad stocks, by their persistent 
strength in the face of what has often 
looked like demoralized selling in var- 
ious industrial stocks, have definitely 
proved that they are in the best of 
hands and that much of the buying so 
far has been for the account of the 
various cliques which have been form- 
ed to exploit this section of the mar- 
ket. The low-priced rails, particular- 
ly, have acted very much as if open 
accumulation were going on on a very 
large scale, as they have consistently 
uncovered an apparently inexhaust- 
ible buying power on every little re- 
action. Moreover, upswings, except in 
the case of some of the stocks of well 
known scarcity (such as Nickel Plate) 
have been kept within bounds, both 
as to net gains and volume. 

Such would not have been the case 
were they being distributed at recent 
levels. 


PUBLIC NOT IN MARKET 


In further support of this theory it 
may be said that according to all indi- 
cations in the Street public participa- 
tion has so far been negligible. 

‘The Wall Street trading contingent, 
made up of followers of the market 
who are habitually trying to scalp a 
profit on one side or the other, have 
been treating the rails, low-priced and 
high-priced as well, much as they 
treated the industrials and the war- 
stccks-to-be in the spring of 1915. 
That is, they have accepted very mod- 
erate profits, often gone short for a 
turn, and the reactions failing to come 
up to their expectations, they have of- 
ten taken the long side again at high- 
er levels. They are not yet convinced 
that a real bull market is getting un- 
der way in the rails, and it would not 
be surprising if, just as in 1915, the 
public were to come in and “take the 
market away from them” before they’ 
decide to lay in any considerable line 
of long stocks. 

In the old days it was always the 
standard rails that started the ball 
rolling when a bull market was getting 
under way in the transportation 
stocks. After these issues had been 
bid up to unreasonably high levels, it 
was customary to finish off with the 
“cats and dogs”—little, low-priced 
rails—before the tractions were moved 
up to cap the climax. The contrary 
proceeding this year has served to fur- 
ther upset Wall Street’s judgment. 

But more attention is now being paid 
to the standard issues. The most at- 
tractive of these appear to be Atchi- 
son, Illinois Central, Southern Pacific, 


and Union Pacific. All these are show-: 


ing good edrnings. For the specula- 
tor there will also likely be good 
profits, but at greater risk, in such is- 
sues as Louisville & Nashville, Nor- 
folk & Western, New York Central, 
Northern Pacific, Great Northern Pre- 
ferred, and Chicago & Northwestern. 
New favoites are steadily being 
brcught to the front in the low-priced 
group, but St. Louis & Southwestern, 
St. Louis-San Francisco, Rock Island, 
Missouri Pacific, and Southern Rail- 
way common seem to offer the most 
attractive possibilities for a long pull. 
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8 EVEN unusu- r 
ally attractive 
New England Pre- 
ferred Stocks are 
described in our 
Current Bulletin. 
These selected issues 
are free from wide 
fluctuations in price 
and are particularly 
desirable for discrim- 


inating investors, and 
yield 


| 6% to 8% 


Write today for 
Bulletin F.M.-357 


Hollister, 
White & Go. 
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BOSTON 
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Foreign American 
Bonds 


Investors who wish to take 
advantage of the present depres- , 
sion in foreign exchange with- 
out investing in foreign secur- 
ities may do so through the 
purchase of certain American 
railroad bonds which were 
floated abroad and which are 
payable in sterling and francs. 


Naturally these should rise if 
other railroad bonds advance. 
They will advance more if such 
a rise is accompanied by a re- 
covery in exchange. 


Let us tell you about some of these 
bonds. 


John Muir & (. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway 
New York 
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The Spirit 
of 1920— 


It is the belief of the Fidelity-Phenix that “the Spirit 
of 1920” and “the Spirit of ’76” are fundamentally the 
same—that America is still militant in defense of her 
independence, that the United States is still joined 
together for freedom, and that the American people are 
still loyal to their own institutions. 


Indications that seem to point otherwise are mere 
straws in side eddies that do not represent the main 
current of American loyalty to the ideals and institutions 
of the United States. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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BUSINESS 


EDITORIALS 


On Current Events and Trends 








OES it pay better to lower prices 

a little bit here and a little bit 
there, a little bit today and a little bit 
tomorrow, or to make only one bite of 
the price-cutting cherry? It would 
seem as if the best results have been 
scored by those who acted decisively 
and then made a noise about their 
courageous course. The public like to 
think they are getting bargains. When 
they read a big ad. that at a certain 
store prices have been slashed all round, 
they are inclined to swoop down and 
tuke advantage of the lower prices. 
The merchant who takes such a stand 
reaps a lot of credit, whereas another 
merchant whose price levels may, on 
the whole, be just as low, will get no 
applause if his reductions have been 
made piece-meal and unspectacularly. 
There is a story to the effect that a 
young debutante was placed next to 
Chauncey M. Depew at a party and 
that in her nervousness she knocked 
an egg from the table. Turning to the 
veteran Senator, she nervously ex- 
claimed, “Oh, Mr. Depew, whatever 
shall I do? I’ve dropped an egg.” 
“Cackle, madam, cackle!” was his re- 
tort. The merchant or manufacturer 
who drops his prices should do a little 
cackling these days. It helps to win 
applause and to move goods. 


EE the editorial “Better Business 
Is Coming” on the “Fact and Com- 
ment” pages. 


ANKERS were the fellows who 

were worried at the opening of 
this year. Industrial, mercantile and 
other business men were quite chip- 
per. They couldn’t understand why 
bankers were such gloomy, grouchy 
kill-joys. Wasn’t everything booming 
along on high gear? Why try to apply 
the brakes? Now the position is re- 
versed. Most bankers have their 
house in order, but quite a few busi- 
ness men haven’t. That which the 
bankers foresaw has happened. Prices 
are on the toboggan; buying is being 
curtailed; profits are dwindling, and 
creditors are pressing for cash. Is 
there not a lesson for the average 
business man in the example of the 
largest business enterprises in the 
land? The latter tie up very closely 
to long-headed bankers and usually 
follow the advice given on matters af- 
fecting finance and credits. For ex- 
ample, the U. S. Steel Corporation con- 
tinuously have the benefit of Morgan 
& Company’s counsel. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad keeps closely in touch 
with Kuhn, ‘Loeb & Company. The 
Standard Oil people consult the Na- 
tional City Bank. Bethlehem Steel 
seeks financial advice from the Guar- 
anty Trust Company. Baltimore & 
Ohio enjoys similar relations with 
Speyer & Company. Have you made 
it your business to form intimate re- 
lations with high-grade bankers? 


- you ever stopped to consider 
the value of being the first to do 
a thing in your town? Think of the 
free advertising John Wanamaker got, 
to say nothing of the tillsful of cash, 


by being the first boldly to advertise | 


“20 per cent. off.” And did you notice 


that Henry Ford, by being the first to 
start cutting automobile prices, was 
given free advertising on the front 


" 


page of almost every newspaper in the 
land, many of them going so far as to 
piint in detail the old and new price 
of each make of Ford car? It often 
takes courage to blaze a new trail, to 
embark upon an important experi. 
ment, to dare to be a pioneer. If yoy 
have simmering in your mind an idea 
which you feel would make a ten. 
stroke with the public, but which yoy 
hesitate to bring forth until circum- 
stances may compel you to do so, just 
think of the experiences of Wana- 
maker and Ford. The people admire 
a leader more than a trailer. 


| dagetometencni EUGENE G. GRACE 
of Bethlehem Steel, once remark- 
ed that the company did not try to 
wait until prices were apparently at 
bottom before building needed addi- 
ticns, but that they went ahead with 
construction work whenever it became 
necessary and that, on the whole, their 
building costs worked out reasonably 
moderate. This thought may be worth 
pondering by many who hesitate to 
undertake any building operations at 
this time. True, there is every rea- 


‘son to believe that all classes of build- 


ing material will shortly be cheaper, 
and it is not impossible that the wages 
of building tradesmen will also decline. 
On the surface of things, it would ap- 
pear to be prudent to hold back. Yet 
it may be well to remember that lum- 
ber has already fallen very sharply 
and that other materials are distinctly 
cheaper than they were. There may 
be such a thing as delaying overlong. 
The current slackening in the busi- 
ness pace should not be allowed to ex- 
ercise undue influence upon prospec- 
tive plans, if the necessary financing 
can be arranged, because there is more 
than an even chance that activity will 
revive before buildings undertaken 
during the next few months can be 
ready for occupancy. There is at least 
something to say for Bethlehem 
Steel’s plan. , 

HE elimination of the mushroom 

mercantile enterprises which rose 
up on the waves of speculation devel- 
oped by the conditions growing out of 
the war, is causing unwarranted con- 
cern,” declares the American Ex- 
change National Bank of New York. 
“The legitimate mercantile interests 
of the country are not being hurt, in 
reality they and the public are being 
benefited. Most of the failures now 
being reported are from among the 
concerns which grew up over night 
in response to the opportunities pre- 
sented by the war—concerns which 
had no part or place in the distribut- 
ing machinery of the country before 
the war—concerns whose _ develop- 
ment would have been impossible un- 
der normal conditions, and whose 


‘ elimination, once the condition that 


produced them had passed, was as cer- 
tain as the rising of the sun. If any 
of the old established merchandising 
houses should go down with the 
wreckage, they will suffer because 
they succumbed to temptation and let 
go their anchorages in sound bust 
ness principles which saved, and will 
continue to save, the houses which 
are rooted firmly in the practices upo 
which the business superstructure 
rests.” a2] 
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Do you know— 
People clamor for recent 


issues of short term 
bonds. 


Why? 


Because they yield a 
| large income. 
| 
| 





Do you realize that you 
assure yourself of a 
large income by buying 
long term bonds of equal 
security now ? 


We have prepared a 
special list of carefully 
selected long term bonds 
which we will gladly 
send on request. 


Write for List-FM 


Morton Lachenbrach. & Co 


42 Broad Street “New York 


CHICAGO DETROIT PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURC 
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Follow the Rails 


Great Northern Pfd. 
Northern Pacific 
Atchison 

Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway 
New Haven 

St. Paul 

Wabash A 


A special summary of the railroad 
situation as it is progressing to-day and 
its influence upon the rail department 
of the Stock Market will be sent free 
upon request. 





Booklet, describing our plan of 
systematic saving as an aid to 
building an independent income, 
based on high-grade, seasoned se- 
curities, returning 8% to 11%, also 
mailed free. 


Scott & Stump 


Investment py 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LO 
Stock : Bidg., Philadephia. Pa. 
New York Offi ange PI 
Chambersburg, Coatesville, _ 























Correspondence 
Invited 
We invite correspondence 


Stock Market commitments end 
all investment subjects. 


E. W. Wagner & Co. 


oe 1887, Chéeago 


N. ¥. Stock 
Members {¥ Y. N.Y. Cotton Bechange 
of Trade 


33 NewStreet “r= New York 


“wise limited to 6 per cent. 











STANDARD 


NEW 18TH @ MAILED TO 


EDITION INVESTORS 
STATISTICAL FREE UPON 
BOOKLET 


L REQUEST 
ISSUES 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 


Dealers in Oil Geeurities 
Phones 4800-1-2-8-4 Bread 28 Bread St., N. Y. 
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FORBES 


WALL STREET POINTERS 





7S since November of last year 
the bears have set an objective 
point of 75 for Steel common. To 
make that point they will have to 


break it through the lowest level 
touched since the high record of 136% 
was made in 1917. That very year, 
under the stress of Russia’s_ with- 
drawal from the war, heavy Govern- 
ment financing, and the beginning of 
war taxation, Steel common sold down 
to 7914, but it will be remembered that 
the bear market was so much over- 
done at that time that Stock Exchange 
authorities passed a ruling requiring 
brokers to report all sales for short 
account, with the sellers’ names. The 
pessimistic were then “croaking” that 
Germany was winning the war, apd 
the financial atmosphere was deep in- 
digo. Whether such conditions of sen- 
timent can be duplicated out of the 
materials of the current business re- 
cession remains to be seen. With 
growing recognition of the distinct 
improvement in the railroad situation 
serving to make the rails the center 
of market support, the bears certainly 
have their work cut out for them. 
* * * 


| pee ccgpad STOCKS are respond- 
ing not only to higher freight and 
passenger rates, but .also to lower 
prices of raw materials. It was ris- 
ing prices for labor and materials that 
made freight rates inadequate during 
the war and for the past two years of 
peace, though the roads in many cases 
handled the largest volume of busi- 
ness in their history. Now lowered 
costs along with higher gross income 
may bring about a change that will 
be more pleasing than has_ been 
thought possible for holders of rail- 
road securities. 


* * * 


TANDARD railroad stocks are due 

for a turn in the upward move- 
ment of transportation securities. All 
the benefits of higher rates will not 
accrue to the low-priced issues, and it 
must be remembered that a stock like 
Atchison, earning say 15 per cent., will 
always be worth more than the com- 
mon stock of some little road which 
because of the fortuitous turn of cir- 
cumstances of the past year or so has 
turned up with an earning power of 
20 or 30 per cent. 
With bonds on the upgrade and time 
money and commodity rates being 
lowered, there is no good reason why 
railroad investment stocks should not 
come in for considerable readjustment, 
and they are sure to move much more 
quickly than bonds. This will be par- 
ticularly true of stocks such as At- 
chison, where ‘the present dividend 
rate can not be regarded as in any 
Atchison 
kas more right to pay 7 per cent. than 
such stocks as Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern preferred, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, or even Illinois Central, and in 
fact it could pay 8 per cent. and show 
a substantial margin above dividend 


requirements. 
* ¢ 2 


OUISVILLE & NASHVILLE, 

though not at present a good 
earner, shows very attractive possibil- 
ities if the estimates of probable 
earnings under the new freight rates 
are accepted at their face value. One 
estimate shows that L. & N. has possi- 
bilities of earning $23 a share, as 
against $19 for Union Pacific. 


ORN PRODUCTS is one of the 

stocks which has not yet had its 
share of the downward readjustment 
in the industrial list, though it ap- 
pears to have accumulated a large 
short interest on just such a theory. 
The arguments of the bears on this 
stock appear to be sound. They con- 
tend that the company made its large 
profits out of a corn sugar substitute 
for the cane product which was mar- 
keted widely when refined sugar prices 
were sky-high, and from a substitute 
for butter which enjoyed a large mar- 
ket when butter was almost unobtain- 
able at reasonable prices. Both cane 
sugar and butter have declined in 
price and ’are said to be due for fur- 
ther drops, owing mainly to the large 
accumulation in storage. 

* 


HIPPING STOCKS do not face a 


very hopeful future at the mo-. 


ment. Hundreds of idle ships are rid- 
ing at anchor in Hampton Roads, and 
the same condition exists on the other 
side of the water. No wonder ocean 
freight rates, long maintained at un- 
warrentedly high levels, have taken a 
bad slump. American International, 
the International Mercantile Marine 
stocks, and Atlantic, Gulf & West In- 
dies are all feeling the depression. 
United Fruit, with its own production 
of fruits and sugar and coffee to trans- 
port, is in a different position, and it 
is, moreover, profiting from the gen- 
eral increase in trade with Central 
America. 

* * * 
ESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC is 
preparing to do some financing 

to provide for largely increased busi- 
ness. Those who have attempted to 
make a bear argument on the stock 
out of this situation are on the wrong 
tack. The amount of unfilled orders 
on the company’s books, according to 
Chairman Guy E. Tripp, exceeds $95,- 
000,000 an increase of about $24,000,000 
in five months. 

* * * 


MELTERS earned slightly better 
than $3 a share on its common 
stock during the first six months of 
the current year, as compared with 
only four cents a share in the first 
half of 1919. With the stock back in 
the family treasury again, as is prob- 
ably the case following the reduction 
in the dividend rate to 4 per cent. early 
last year, a move to discount a return 
to a 6 per cent. basis should now be in 
order. But it must not be expected 
so soon as to make its significance too 
obvious. 
* * * 
ACKAWANNA STEEL, as a large 
producer of rails, should pull away 
from the other independents when the 
railroads really start to buy. There 
has been a slump in new buying of 
cars and locomotives, but rails are be- 
ing sought. Baltimore & Ohio has in- 
quiries out for 100,000 tons, and Atchi- 
son is in the market for 120,000 tons, 
while it is estimated that for the en- 
tire season of 1921, the railroads will 
probably require about 1,500,000 tons. 
* * * 


PERE MARQUETTE was unwise in 
rejecting the six months’ extension 
of the Government guarantee, as it has 
turned out. Net operating income for 
the first seven months of this year has 
totalled only $510,619, as against 
$3,216,422 in the corresponding period 
of 1919. 





The Rainy Day 


us prepare for it when things 
are bright or at least fair. 


Savings well placed in sound 
securities will proteet yeu from 
the uncertainties of the future. 


May we make suggestions for 
the investment of your funds 
and explain the advantages of 
our Monthly Installment Plan? 


Write today for 89-FM. 
No obligation incurred. 
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Investment Securities ,) 
43 Exchange Place New York 
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CITIES SERVICE 
COMPANY 


Bankers’ Shares 
Monthly Distributions 
in Cash 


Averaging in last 12 months 


49.9 cents 
a share monthly 


13,000 holders of record, 
indicates popularity of this 
security. 


Circular “K-15” om request. 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 





Bond Department 
60 Wall Street New Yerk 




















U. S. STEEL 


The probable lowering of steel 
prices presents no problem for 
the above corporation. In fact 
Steel occupies an unique posi- 
tion. 


An article showing Steel’s strong 
position appears in this week’s 
issue of our 


“Financial Forecast” 
which also features 


American Smelters 
_ Pitts. & West Va. 
General Asphalt 
Merritt Oil 


Mailed gratis. Ask for No. 168. 
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ene Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a year. 

or Traveling. Experience unnecessary. 
Suickly qualify through our amazing System. 
Free Employment Service to Members. Send 
for Salesmanship book, list of — pee full 
particulars. Nat. Salesmen’s Tr. ’n, Dept, 
159-R, Chicago, Ill. 








U.S. Tax Laws 


—Executives Must Know Procedure 


By reorganizing a business intoa coments anda 
cstnereha one ot of a ients reduced his taxes from 
$5,000 000 to of od ete per This is legal, 

ent of capital records 


right and 

another eres AL $10, , 9 Mion of dollars were were 
ear — ignorance of allow- 

able deductions ond exem aes ealeune entitled to. 

YOU—the executive who eileiaihe accuracy of 


your Tax Return — YOU — the auditor, accountant 
or book pokeeper wh who computes the turn — you 
must know Procedure. 


$5,000 Often Saved 


We teach you how the various taxes work together— 
how to compute ALL the legal deductions, Execu- 
tives takin: = training frequent! savings 

of $5,000 to $100,000. Used in Sta ard Oil ° Ford 

Motor, U.S. Rubber Co., U.S. Tire Co., etc.” 

PORTANT s — Tax problems have 

new presen, Salaries and 

yan froas 000 to $30 meng om 

Fe a: accountants, auditors, ke 

man with business training 

qualify. Write for details, 


Send Send for. our booklets, “‘The 


Tax Boo Tax Expert” and 


“Everyman’s Income pcos No obligation. They 
Both booklets contain information of 


are 
Fd 5 to every tax payer. Write 


U. S. Tax Law Institute 
Dept. 1337, 20 E. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 
ThOW ae @ reminder 
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WHAT STOCKS 
SHOULD YOU BUY? 


Everyone who trades in 
stocks has asked himself 
this question, because he 
realizes that he faces a loss 
if his selections are not 
right. 


FORTUNES ARE MADE 


by people who know when 
and what to buy, as well as 
what not to buy or sell. Do 
you know what stocks 
should be bought NOW? 


OUR DAILY ADVICES 


based on accumulated 
knowledge of securities and 
close study of market con- 
‘ditions will give you just 
such information. 


FREE SAMPLE COPIES 


of DAILY ADVICES will be 
sent you one week to prove 
our ability to analyze value 
of stocks for you. Write us 
today for sample copies. 


Wall Street Statistical Service 


Suite 16, 74 Wall St. New York City 
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Government 
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All Securities of the 
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ALFRED R. RISSE 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Diversified Group of High and Medium-Priced 
Rails for Speculative Investment 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 








Diversified Rail Group for Investment 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Illinois Central 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 2d pf.. 


Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway pf 
Union Pacific 
Western Pacific pf 


Price Comparison Income 


Dividend Prev.High Now About Return 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe common. 25 


85 7.1 

92 67 6.0 
184 90 . ¢& 
100 59 8.5 
139 97 6.2 
103 63 7.9 
219 124 8.0 
64 72 8.3 








A= the speculative-investment op- 
portunities are not confined to 


the low-priced rails, although Wall 


_ Street for the past two months has 


confined its attention almost  ex- 
clusively to the group of little rails. 
The standard rails, and the better 
rails of the medium-priced class, do 
not stand to benefit so much as the 
low-priced group from the increased 
freight rates, because the propor- 
tionate gain in earniffg power when 
brought right down to the stocks con- 
cerned will be much less than in the 
case of the latter. 

In selecting the high and medium- 
priced rails for speculative invest- 
ment, therefore, more attentidn must 
be paid to present earnings results, 
because there is considerable doubt as 
to whether the rate increases already 
granted will be sufficient to rehabili- 
tate the earning power of certain 
lines which have been showing con- 
sistently poor earnings results right 
up to their latest available statements. 
There can be little doubt but that, 
if the spirit of the Transportation Act 
is lived up to and all roads are given 
rates sufficient to enable them to earn 
6 per cent. on invested capital, all of 
the old, standard railroads will be re- 
rehabilitated. But it is likely to be a 
slow process, beset with many tem- 
porary disappointments. Therefore, it 
is better to wait and see how things 
work out before buying such stocks 
as Pennsylvania, where the road has 
reported a deficit of more than $33,- 
000,000 for the first seven months of 
this year, as compared with net in- 
come of nearly $11,000,000 for the 
same period of 1919; Norfolk & West- 
ern, which shows a deficit of $900,000 
this year, as compared with net in- 
come of $5,700,000 last year, and 
Lehigh Valley, which shows a deficit 
of $5,800,000 this year, as against net 
income of $1,470,000 last year. 

The purpose of this article is to set 
before the reader a group of standard 
and second-class railroad stocks the 
earnings on which have shown im- 
provement so far this year, or so lit- 
tle decline as to encourage the hope 
that under the new rate schedules the 
net result will be such as to insure 
the maintenance of present dividends 
and make the stocks selected so desir- 
able for investment that considerable 
appreciation in quoted values will 
logically result. Eight different stocks 
are included in the group and it is 
recommended that the investor who 
follows the suggestions here given 
purchase equal amounts of each of 
the stocks in the group, so that there 
will be the safeguard of diversifica- 
tion to guard against unforeseen un- 


° 
favorable developments which might 
affect one or more of the stocks in 
the group. Half of the stocks in the 
group—Atchison, [Illinois Central, 
Southern Pacific, and Union Pacific— 
are old-line, standard rails, and 
Chesapeake & Ohio may be consid- 
ered as approaching this class. The 
other issues are all preferred stocks 
of good earning power. 

Ten shares of each of the stocks in 
the list may be purchased, at present 
prices, for approximately $6,570, and 
total yearly dividends of $490 on such 
an investment would mean an income 
return of fully 7.4 per cent. If the 
stocks in this group (with the excep- 
tion of Western Pacific preferred, 
which is now at a new high $level) 
should return half way from present 
prices to their previous record high 
levels, there would be a profit of fully 
32 per cent. on the total investment. 
That such an improvement in prices is 
quite within the range of probability 
is shown by the fact. that all the rails 
listed, excepting Western Pacific pre- 
ferred, were selling at approximately 
such a level in the pre-war years of 
1912, 1913 and 1914. 

Atchison 


Atchison common may be classed as 
the premier investment issue of all 
the junior railroad stocks. The out- 
standing amount is $221,785,500—a siz- 
able issue, but that it is not at all 
unwieldly has been shown by the bull 
markets of the past when big pools 
in this stock have made it a very agile 
performer. Atchison’s surplus has 
more than doubled since 1914, while 
fully $60,000,000 has been expended for 
additions and betterments in the same 
period. The road actually earned 
slightly better than 13 per cent. on its 
common stock in 1919, when many 
systems were operated at a loss to 
the Government, and so far this year 
it has been one of the two standard 
roads to show improvement in earn- 
ings over the results of last year. For 
the seven months ended July 31, net 
operating income was $22,400,000, as 
compared with $15,750,000 for the cor- 
responding period of 1919. The idea 
that Atchison as a 6 per cent. stock 
selling to yield slightly more than 7 
per cent. must compete with invest- 
ment bonds does not take into ac- 
count the possibility of an increased 
yearly distribution. 

Chesapeake & Ohio 

Had it not been for the unfortunate 
speculative features of its former 
management, Chesapeake & Ohio 
would long since have been recog- 
nized as one of the standard rails. Up 
until 1919 the road built up a record 
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Locating Industries 
Illustrated booklet describing an In- 
ternational Business Service of bring- 
ing together buyers and sellers of In- 
dustrial Real Estate. 


Investment Review 
Booklet containing an analyzation and 
trend graph of 20 active stocks. 


Best Railroad Stocks to Buy 
A cunpenemve ¢ —— of the Ches. 
& Ohio, Mo. Paul, Wabash 
and other —— 


Selected Securities 
A four-page pamphlet listing and de- 
scribing stocks and bonds selected by 
a well known investment house. 


The Use of Options 
ge a pamphlet giving notes on 
their insurance value, their employ- 
ment in place of stop orders, etc. 


Why a Trust Company? 
Booklet describing in an interesting 
— the advantages of trust ser- 
vices. 


Investment Offerings 
Booklet listing and describing attrac- 
tive offerings among preferred stocks 
of industrial companies. 


Natural Resources 
An interesting review featuring oil 
and Natural Resource Stocks. 


Investor’s Pocket Manual 
A booklet of securities giving stock 
prices and statistical description of 
all securities that are listed on the im- 
portant exchanges, etc. 


ss Service 
ee describing a business ser- 
Fg of real value performed by a 
college committee on economic re- 
search. 


Systematic Savings Plan 

A booklet describing a method of 
building an independent income 
based on sound dividend-paying 
securities. 


Conditions That Precede Panics 
Eleven-page booklet covering this sub- 
ject in a most interesting manner. 


Five Successful Stock Market 
Methods 
Twenty-four-page booklet explaining 
methods of successful traders, and 
giving suggestions for their use by 
large and small operators. 


Investment Bulletin 
A four-page pamphlet describing and 
analyzing timely investments. 


Foreign Government and Munici- 
pal Bonds 
This is a 48-page booklet giving ac- 
curate unbiased information concern- 
ing securities most actively delt in at 
the present time. 
Investment Digest 
This is an eight-page booklet describ- 
ing and analyzing timely investments. 
The Investment Chart 
Designed to aid the prospective buyer 
of industrial securities in determining 
the value of an investment. 
Standard Oil Issues 
Booklet containing 1919 financial 
statements and other important in- 
formation on these companies. 
The Man Who Never Took a 
Chance 
Interesting little story of two men who 
started out to attain financial inde- 
pendence. 
Investment News 
A weekly publieation which has been 
extremely accurate in forecasting the 
broad price trend over the past few 
months. 
What’s Coming This Fall 
A barometer letter giving plain, un- 
biased facts on present conditions and 
forecasts of remarkable accuracy. 
Men and Bonds 
Booklet showing the im ce of 
buying investment securities from 4 
house large enough to maintain far- 
’ reaching investigation service. 
Pretiette Investing 
bxpege pamphlet describing and 
a = ing timely investments. 
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Natural Resources 


The latest developments of 
the successful Eureka Holly 
Company, together with com- 
ments on other leading Curb 
securities, are contained in 
our current market letter. 


A copy will be sent free 
on request 


David Maltman 


Member N. Y. Curb Market Ass’n 
| 20 Broad St. New York 
Telephone: Rector 4778-4779-3297 
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$202 Buys 


3 High Grade Listed 
Railroad Bonds net- 
ting 814% with strong 
profit possibilities. 


Ask for BF-16. 


I. D: NOLL & CO. 


170 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











FinsT FARM MORTGAGES 
AND Rear Estare Bonps 
Yielding 6%, 612%, 1% 


The Middle ey & where our First Farm Mort- 
gages are made, is the home of the “Bread Basket 
of the World.”” Your money invested jn our Farm 
a" ua is secured by fertile farms, in 
value. 

Covering an experience of more than 87 years, 
serving investors from all sections, no dient has 
ever lost a dollar through us. 

If interested in securities that will stand the 
test of a period of deflation, write for copy of 
pamphlet ‘‘F’’ and current offerings. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1883 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 














BANK EXECUTIVE 


Progressive, young, with record of accom- 
plishment in largest New York banking in- 
stitutions, in publicity, new business, loans 
and credits, etc., who has had the benefit of 
close association with leading bankers and 
business men, a thorough organizer who cul- 
tivates in subordinates the combination of 
Discipline, Efficiency and Loyalty to the house, 
is available for a strong financial institution 
that needs unusual executive ability and 
experience. 


References among the most prominent men 


in the financial world. C. J., Box 178, City 
City Hall Sta., N. Y. C. 








A Christmas Suggestion 
to Employers 


If you plan to. give your employees a 
little Christmas remembrance, we sug- 
gest “Keys to Success—Personal Effi- 
ciency,” by B. C. Forbes (price $2.00), 
or “Men Who Are Making America,” by 
B. C. Forbes (price $3.00). Special dis- 


count on quantity orders placed before 
December ist. Investigate now: Order 
& copy of each on approval at special 
$4.50 rate for both. Address: Book Dept, 
Forbes,” 299 Broadway, New Yerk, N. ¥. 











of consistently improving earnings, 
with 10 to 12 per cent. shown for the 
stock for two or three years. About 
6 per cent. has ben earned on the 
stock so far this year on the basis of 
Government compensation, and it is 
estimated that the final result should 
be about 10 per cent. without any al- 
lowance for higher freight rates. 
Estimates of earnings under the new 
rates run as high as 20 per cent. 
There appears to be no good reason 
why Chesapeake should not ge back 
to a 5 per cent. basis within the next 
year or so, which was the rate it was 
paying before the costly note financ- 
ing of six years ago. Actual earnings 
have shown a slight falling off so far 
this year, but the decline has not been 
important. 


Illinois Central 


Illinois Central is the only one’ of 
the standard rails—aside from Atchi- 
son, already mentioned—which is 
showing improvement in earnings this 
year. For the first seven months of 
this year net operating income has 
been $5,100,000, as against $2,700,000 
last year, and it is estimated that the 
final result, without account of Gov- 
ernment compensation, will show al- 
most the full 7 per cent. dividend cov- 


_ered for the capital stock. This indi- 


cates remarkable improvement for a 
road which actualy earned nothing on 
its $109,000,000 capital stock in 1919. 
Including the Government compensa- 
tion, Illinois Central should show 
about 11 per cent. this year, without 
taking account of higher freight 
rates. 


Nicke] Plate Preferred 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis has 
developed a very good earning power 
in recent years, so that the road was 
one of the few to refuse to accept 
the Government guarantee to Sep- 
tember 1. There is about $11,000,000 
of the 5 per cent. non-cumulative sec- 
ond preferred stock outstanding, 
which, along with the $5,000,000 first 
preferred, is entitled to participate 
equally in any distribution after 5 per 
cent. has been paid on all three 
classes of stock. There is about $13,- 
400,000 common outstanding. The 
company has this year paid 7% per 
cent. on the second preferred stock, the 
5 per cent. extra having been distrib- 
uted in order to bring the payments for 
1918 and 1919 up to the 5 per cent. In 
1919 nearly 8 per cent. was earned on 
Nickel Plizte second preferred. For 
the first seven months of this year 
net operating income has been $3,240,- 
000, against $2,600,000 last year. As a 
5 per cent. preferred stock of a road 
with only $37,700,000 funded debt, and 
with indicated earnings under the new 
freight rates equal to at least double 
the dividend requirements, Nickel 
Plate second preferred appears to be 
a very atrtactive speculative invest- 
ment at a price to yield fully 8% per 
cent. 


Southern Pacific 


Aside from its immensely valuable 
oil-land holdings, Southern Pacific 
is likely to gather speculative at- 
tractiveness during the next year or 
two through absorption of feeder 
lines. Southern Pacific is practically 
without important feeder lines; 
stretching with single purpose from 
New Orleans to San Francisco. What 
is more naturaly than that this road 
should gather in some of the pros- 
perous little roads of the southwest- 
ern ferritory? Southern  Pacific’s 
earnings have shown a considerable 
falling off this year, as compared with 
1919, but, along with the Government 
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guarantee, the final result should 
show about 10 per cent. for the stock. 
Under the new rates the road should 
earn from 15 to 20 per cent. on its 
$300,000,000 capital stock. The road’s 
balance sheet shows rich assets, with 
investments of $276,000,000 in stocks, 
and $140,000,000 in bonds, and a profit 
and loss surplus of $152,000,000. Total 
funded debt in the hands of the pub- 
lic is about $523,000,000. 


Southern Railway Preferred 


Southern Railway commands atten- 
tion because of its excellent earnings 
record so far this year. Last year 
earnings suffered a severe slump, but 
this year net operating income stands 
at $9,022,000 at the end of the first 
seven months, as against only $4,118,- 
000 in the corresponding period of 
1919. It is generally estimated that 
this road will earn at least three times 
dividend requirements on its $60, 
000 5 per cent. preferred stock under 
the new freight and passenger rates, 
so that the purchase of this stock at 
a price to yield nearly 8 per cent. ap- 
pears to be warranted as a specula- 
tive investment. 


Union Pacific 


Union Pacific has been one of the 
most consistent earners of the big 
railway systems, showing more than 
the Government guarantee in both 
1918 and 1919, and actually earning 
more than 18 per cent. on its common 
stock in the former year, and more 
than 17 per cent. in the latter. So far 
this year the road has covered its 10 
per cent. dividend requirements for 
the full year on the common stock, 
and the final result should show about 
15 per cent., without allowance for in- 
creased rates. 
year, therefore, there has been a fall- 
ing off of only about 2 per cent. in 
earnings on the common stock. Un- 
der the new rates Union Pacific com- 
mon should earn double its dividend 
requirements which would make the 
stock look very cheap on an 8 per 
cent. basis, where it is now selling. 


Preferred 


Attention was called to Western 
Pacific preferred in these articles 
when it was selling some twelve points 
lower, but the stock still appears at- 
tractive at a price to yield 83 per 
cent. This road has refused the Gov- 
ernment guarantee to September 1, 
and has earned so far this year more 
than three times as much as it earned 
in 1919. Under the adjustment of this 
road’s claim against the Denver & Rio 
Grande, it may very well turn out that 
Western Pacific will take over con- 
trol of the debtor system. Denver & 
Rio Grande has been showing very 
good earnings, with net operating in- 
come of $3,600,000 in the first seven 
months, as against $2,300,000 in 1919. 
While Western Pacific preferred is 
perhaps more speculative than any 


Western Pacific 


other stock in the group under con-" 


sideration, the earnings outlook ap- 
pears to justify the belief that the 6 
per cent. dividend is reasonably safe. 
Moreover, there is the possibility that 
if an adjustment of compensation is 
secured from the Government, pre- 
ferred stockholders may receive 2 per 
cent. in back dividends. 





The Sinclair Consolidated Oil Cor- 
poration employees can now acquire 
shares on deferred payments. Com- 
mon stock is offered to employees at 


- $35 per share and may be paid for in 


monthly instalments. The preferred 


is offered at $85. 


As compared with last, 
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Dealers in Puts and Calls 
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PUTS & CALLS 


If stock market traders un- 
derstood the advantage derived 
from the use of PUTS & 
CALLS, they would familiarize 
themselves with their opera- 
tion. 


PUTS & CALLS place a 
buyer of them in position to 
take advantage of unforeseen 
happenings. 


The risk is limited to the cost 
of the Put or Call. 


Explanatory booklet 29 sent upon 
request. Correspondence Invited. 


GEO. W. BUTLER 
Specialist in 
Puts and Calls 


Guaranteed by Members of 
New York Stock Exchange. 


20 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 


Rector 9076-9079 
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separate classes, in session from seven 
in the morning until eleven at night, so 
that office employees and factory work- 
ers can attend class any time they de- 
sire. Standardized courses are con- 
ducted by experienced instructors. In 
fact, all members of the faculty are col- 
lege professors. There are certain 
groupings of courses, with five distinct 
divisions—the school of commerce, sales 
school, production school, school of 
household arts for young women, and 
Americanization school for the foreign- 
born. There are special studies for of- 
fice employees and factory employees, 
and everything is democratic all the 
way through, office and factory men 
rubbing elbows and mingling with fore- 
men and department heads in the 
. laboratories, lecture rooms and class 
rooms. 

I am taking college courses in the 
Goodyear University, without any ex- 
pense, and am getting practically the 
equivalent of a college education. Of 
course, I am specializing in subjects 
best calculated to fit me for higher 
work in the rubber industry, and am 
studying rubber technology,’ rubber 
science, and business management as 
it relates to the tire industry. There 
are many Goodyear men rounding out 
uncompleted college careers in Good- 
year University and others taking 
post-graduate collegiate work. 

Young girls are taught stenography, 
cookkeeping, typewriting. They are 
also taught household arts, including 
domestic science, home management 
and needlecraft. There are special 
courses for foremen anxious to climb 
higher, and for manual workers am- 
bitious enough to seek foremanships. 
In fact, every kind of vocational study 
is available. In some courses degrees 
of “Master Rubber Worker” and 
“Graduate Rubber Mechanics” are 
awarded. There are also apprentice 
courses for young boys forced out of 
school and anxious to learn a trade. 


WORK AND STUDY COMBINED 


These boys are paid so much an hour 
for both shop work and class room 
work, and at the end of three years 
they have learned their trade. They 
can go farther and take another spe- 
cialized three-years’ course, if desired, 
which will fit them to become foremen, 
inspectors and factory heads. The ap- 
preutice courses combine general edu- 
cation with machine instruction in 
what Goodyear calls a “correllated 
course,” in which shop and class work 
are tied up or co-ordinated, so as to 
give each young apprentice the studies 
he did not get earlier in life by reason 
of his having to quit-school. 

One of the Goodyear officials sums it 
up this way: “Goodyear established 
this mammoth institution of learning 
among its own men and women be- 
cause it has come to the conclusion 
that the worker must learn to know 
his own worth before he can prop- 
erly appraise himself in any condition 
of society;: because it believes that 
knowledge must fill the breach’ which 
today threatens to wreck the indus- 
trial strength of the nation; because it 
believes that America needs more men 
and women who can do well and hon- 
estly what they set out to do, and who 
can better understand American insti- 
tutions, American ideas and American 
opportunities.” 

This dedicatory tablet in Goodyear 
Hall explains the purposes to which 
the building is being put: 


‘matic organizations. 
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The Best-Kept Plants in America 


(Continued from page 15) 


“To Goodyear men and Good- 
year women, wherever they may 
be, a great army of people touch- 
ing hands around the globe; to 
education and fellowship; to the 
forwarding of every right ambition; 
to the realization for every man 
and every woman of his usefulness 
to self, family, company and coun- 
try; to better understanding be- 
tween man and man, between man- 
agement and man; to mutual help- 
fulness and service; to the fullest 
loyalty to America and the fulfill- 
ment of her promise of moral, in- 
tellectual and industrial leadership 
among nations; to loyalty and 
friendship and fair dealing and 
good will—to these purposes this 
building is soberly and prayerfully 
dedicated.” 


LARGEST THEATRE IN AKRON 


The theatre in Goodyear Hall is the 
largest and handsomest in Akron ‘and 
one of the largest in Ohio. It seats 
1,686 people and is the scene of many 
amateur theatrical and musical pro- 
ductions by the several Goodyear dra- 
These include 
the Three Arts Club, the Goodyear 
Friars, the Green Room Club, the 
Goodyear Male Chorus, Goodyear 
Brass Band and the Goodyear Silent 
Dramatic Club. 

The last-named is composed entirely 
of deaf mutes. Goodyear several years 
before the war discovered that the 
deaf mute made an efficient workman, 
and today has. nearly seven hundred 
“Silents” in its employ, including many 
deaf mute girls in office work and ex- 
perienced deaf mute rubber workers, 
some of whom are foremen and inspec- 
tors over speaking gangs. The “Si- 
lents” have their own colony in Akron, 
their own church and community or- 
ganizations, while in Goodyear Hall 
they have special club rooms. They 
have baseball, football, hockey, and 
basketball teams and track squads, and 
participate in the many Goodyear de- 
partmental leagues and against out- 
side teams. 

Originally shunned by many em- 
ployers of labor and regarded as un- 
suited for factory work because of 
their affliction, the “Silents” found the 
door of opportunity opened to them by 
Goodyear. The company found it 
could use them successfully in many 
forms of factory work, and soon the 
colony in Akron had grown to the 
largest “Silent” colony in the world. 
Goodyear has done everything it could 
to increase opportunity for them and 
to make working and living conditions 
desirable. The company fostered liter- 
ary, welfare and social organizations 
among them, gave them a club house 


before the completion of Goodyear 
Hall, employed skilled. interpreters to 
handle welfare work among them, ar- 
ranged special classes tor them in the 
University, and employed special in- 
structors for them. 

Today the Goodyear “Silents” are 
among the company’s most efficient 
employees. They are succeeding in 
both tactory afid office work, and are 
drawing top-notch wages. Several 
hundred are studying in the University, 
mechanical drawing and draftsmanship 
being especiaily popular with the men. 
The “Silents” own many homes in 
Goodyear Heights. They are thrifty 
and also hold over $300,000 worth of 
the company’s stock, participating in 
the stock-sharing pian with all other 
Goodyear employees. 

Goodyear makes it possible for its 
employees to buy stock on the easy 
payment plan, the stock paying seven 
per cent. and a three per cent. bonus 
being given on each share annually, 
thus making ten per cent. 

Participation in the profits long has 
been a part of the company’s policy, 


and it has served to create an except-. 


ionally strong interest in the weltare 
of Goodyear on the part of its em- 
ployees, serving also to allay unrest 
and to bring about a closer spirit of co- 
operation. In the first two stock sales 
for employees, 21,957 out of a total of 
47,983 Goodyearites subscribed for 
$11,858,400 worth of the company’s pre- 
ferred stock. In the second sale there 
was no _ soliciation «i employees. 
Booths were opened : 1d employees 
entered their subscripti-o voluntarily. 
In the more recent sal. of preferred 
and common stock—tle first time 
common stock was offered—thousands 
again subscribed for scveral million 
dollars’ worth. 


AN INDUSTRIAL REPUBLIC 


Perhaps one of the greatest factors 
in bringing about greater harmony and 
a better understanding between the 
company and its employees has been 
the inauguration of a plan of demo- 
cratic representation in factory affairs. 
The Goodyear Industrial Republic is 
regarded as one of the closest and 
most successful approaches to abso- 
lute democratization of industry in 
America. Every Goodyear employee, 
it an American citizen, either native or 
naturalized and 18 years of age, be- 
comes classed as an Industrian as soon 
as he has been a bona fide employee 
for six months. This allows him to 
Participate in the affairs of the Indus- 
trial Republic. The factory was di- 
vided into forty precincts, which in 
turn were grouped into ten senatorial 
districts. 


One of the streets in Goodyear Heights. Many Goodyearites have taken 
advantage of the opportunity to own their own homes. 


Using the Australian ballot, and hay- 
ing regular elections, Goodyear Indus- 
trians elect a representative to the 
House of Representatives from each 
frecinct, and two from each district, to 
the Goodyear Senate. Vice-president 
and Kactory Manager Paul Litchheid, 
who devised the pian, sits in the same 
relation as the President to Congress, 
with the power of yeto, but with the 
provision that any factory measure 
may be re-enacted over such veto by 
a two-thirds vote of both houses. 

To insure high calibre of representa- 
tion, certain restrictions upon candi- 
dates are imposed. To become eligible 
to sit in the House ot Representatives 
an Industrian must be 21 years of age 
and must have a record of hve years 
of continuous service. As evidence of 
the success of the plan and the manner 
in which it has crystallized the spirit 
of goodwill and cooperation among 
employees, not a measure has been 
passed requiring the veto of “Presi- 
dent” Litchheld. 


EVERY WORKER REPRESENTED 


The Goodyear Industrial Assembly 
is not merely a shop committee. It is 
more than that. It affords every em- 
ployee a voice in factory attairs and 
direct representation. The Assembly 
has sifted individual complaints, ad- 
justed factory disputes and wage mat- 
ters, has modified orders docking em- 
ployees for tardiness, has gotten rid of 
the old slave-driving boss, has settled 
incipient strike movements, and has 
represented Goodyear employees in 
civic matters. Only recently it was in- 
strumental in making satisfactory ad- 
justment of Akron’s street car em- 
ployees’ strike. Employees entered 
enthusiastically into the elections. 

So successful has the Industrial Re- 
public proven that the company has 
provided two handsome legislative 
chambers in Goodyear Hail for the In- 
dustrial Legislators. They are pat- 
terned after the House and Senate 
chambers at Washington, having 
speakers’ rostrums, desks for the Sen- 
ators and Representatives, ante rooms, 
officers’ conference rooms, and specta- 
tors’ galleries. 

Mr. Litchfield also organized the 
Goodyear Service Pin Association, 
composed of employees who have been 
with the company five years or longer. 
Handsome Service Pins, denoting five, 
ten, fifteen and twenty years’ service, 
are awarded veteran employees. The 
Association was organized to admin- 
ister a trust fund of $100,000 given five 
years ago by Mr. Litchtield. The As- 
sociation’s specific job is to administer 
the fund to the greatest benefit of the 
greatest number of Goodyearites. It 
fathered the Industrians’ Savings and 
Loan Association, the Home Ageucy 
Company, the Service Pin Tailor Shop, 
and Service Pin Food Store. 

Founded three years ago, the Indus- 
trians’ Savings and Loan Association, 
an institution owned and managed by 
Goodyearites, now is capitalized at 
$3,000,000 and has nearly 4,000 deposit- 
ors on its books. Over 200 Goodyear 
men have been helped by the company 
to build their own homes. The Home 
Agency Company, also composed of 
Goodyearites, handles the insurance 
end of the loan business. The tailor 
shop makes it possible for Goodyear 
employees to buy tailor-made suits at 
a saving of from 15 to 40 per cent. It 
does a big business. 

The food store for employees means 
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a saving of thousands of dollars 
weekly to them. No perishable goods 
are carried, but staple commodities 
and canned goods are sold in multiples, 
and at prices which average 25 to 30 
rer cent. below prices charged for the 
same goods elsewhere in Akron. 

Many of these humanizing efforts of 
the Goodyear company are the result 
of suggestions by employees. In 
modern industry ideas are worth 
money, in so far as Goodyear is con- 
cerned, and employees are encouraged 


to submit suggestions, money awards. 


being granted tor those accepted. In 
the last seven years the company has 
received over 50,000 suggestions. 
Awards of from $5 to $100 have been 
made for over 2,250 suggestions ac- 
cepted, the payment of awards reach- 
ing nearly a thousand dollars a month. 
Some few suggestions have won $220 
each. One Guodyearite holds the rec- 
ord, with eighteen substantial awards. 

Most of the Goodyear weliare activi- 
ties are concentrated under supervision 
of the labor department. The Ohio 
Savings & Trust Company, organized 
several years ago by Goodyear offi- 
cials, serves as a banking house for 
employees, a plan being maintained 
whereby an employee's money is de- 
posited for him each pay day, if de- 
sired. This plan has proven particu- 
larly advantageous for men on_ the 
second shiit, going home at midnight. 
Their money is deposited for them, 
eliminating the necessity of carrying 
home fat pay envelopes at such a late 
hour. 

In the factory offices is a sign, “Don’t 
go away sore; let’s talk it over.” It is 
considered a prime function of the 
labor division to assume jurisdiction 
over disputes touching the just treat- 
mentgof Goodyearites by the company, 
and the division is expected to take the 
part of the employee as long as the 
cause is just. A woman adjuster is in 
attendance to handle complaints of 
women employees, while an interpreter 
acts for the deaf mutes. Complaints if 
not satisfactorily adjusted may be 
taken to the Industrial Assembly as a 
final recourse. 


FREE LEGAL ADVICE 


A legal department also is main- 
tained to give legal advice to Good- 
yearites, including counsel, examina- 
tion and preparation of legal papers, 
and the representation of Goodyearites 
in court when the merits of the case so 
warrant. 


There is also a bureau to promote 
thrift and to provide financial advice 
and to handle “hard luck” cases in get- 
ting Goodyearites out of debt. It has 
instituted a thrift plan whereby cer- 
tain deductions from pay envelopes are 
deposited in savings accounts to the 
crédit of those employees entering into 
the plan. This plan alone is resulting 
in a saving of over $100,000 annually to 
Goodyearites. 

Athletic activities also come under 
the labor division. Every form of in- 
door and outdoor sport is provided, 
championship teams in many lines hav- 
ing been developed. Goodyear athletes 
won the track meet and field champion- 
ship of the American Industrial Ath- 
letic Association in 1919 for the second 
successive year. 

Few business concerns have factory 
hospitals excelling those maintained 
by Goodyear. The company has three 
dispensaries and a large hospital of 40: 
beds, a staff of 15 full-time physicians. 
and 30 nurses, in addition to visiting: 
furses. The medical department works. 
in conjunction with “Safety First’ 
throu; ghout the factory departments. 
“Safety First” directors patrol the 


Plant day and night to report danger- 





ous conditions and to discourage 
dangerous practices of careless em- 
ployees. 

The labor division also maintains an 
amply-equipped fire fighting force of 
150 men. and a Goodyear police force 
larger than the entire police depart- 
ment of the city of Akron. 

One of the principal employees’ so- 
cieties is the Kelief Association. Its 
members are given life insurance poli- 
cies of $1,000, without cost, with a pro- 
vision of a $500 increase for every five 
years of service, up to a maximum 
policy of $3,000. The Association pays 


‘sick and disability benefits and has 


several thousand members. 
GIRLS NOT FORGOTTEN 


Goodyear girls come in for their 
share of educational and welfare ad- 
vantages under skilled supervision. 
Welfare work is conducted among 
girls, with weekly departmental office 
receptions, and special receptions each 
month for new employees. Young 
women employces have their own 
gymnasium classes and athletic leagues, 
Goodyear girls’ teams winning indoor 
and outdoor baseball, basketball and 
hockey championships in Akron. The 
company is now building in Goodyear 
Heights a large girls’ dormitory, to 
house 200. This will be used for new- 
comers to Goodyear until they can find 
suitable and permanent living quarters 
in the city. During the summer the 
company also maintains the “Castle” 
on Lake Erie, a summer girls’ camp 
where Goodyear girls may spend va- 
cation periods or week-ends. The 
camp is 70 miles from Akron, Goodyear 


_busses plying to and from it regularly. 


A newspaper for its employees, the 
“Wingfoot Clan,” is published three 
times a week, and other publications 
include house organs and a family 
magazine, the largest house organ of 
its kind published by an industrial con- 
cern. 

Every opportunity is seized to pro- 
mote recreational work. During noon 
hours the immense gymnasium in 
Goodyear Hall is given over to danc- 
ing, with music furnished. Moving 
picture shows also are maintained in 
Goodyear Hall. 

The work of the labor division crys- 
tallizes the Goodyear policy that “The 
success of The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company has been, and in future 
will be, due to the ability, loyalty and 
aggressiveness of Goodyear men and 
women, and that to make conditions as 
nearly right as possible for its great 
community of workers, is a natural 
obligation which is owed to men and 
management alike.” 

As I was told the day I became a 
Goodyearite, the company believes in 
fostering the spiritual and intellectual 
as well as the material in industrial 
life. It is seeking to humanize indus- 
try by preserving the human element, 
not submerging it, and by creating a 
community of interest among its em- 


ployees. It has gotten away from the 
old and <aistaken idea that property 
rights always come before human 


rights, and is seeking to build men and 
women as well as product. 

Goodyear is proving that success in 
industry depends largely upon the 
quality of industrial citizenship, and is 
seeking to attract and hold that type 
of labor, at the same time giving every 
employee an opportunity to help him- 
self and improve his worth to himself, 
his company and his country. 

And a majority of Goodyearites are 
grasping the opportunity. I am but one 
of many, and my case holds good as a 
genera! rule. 

I am paying for my own home and 
for a large block of Goodyear stock. I 
‘am a member of the relief association 


FORBES 
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60,000 Sq. Ft., Jersey City, N. J. 


UNEXCELLED MFG. CO. PLANT, fireworks man- 
ufacture; largest available plot on West Side Ave. 
One-story brick building. Boiler plant; 14 acres; 
railroad siding. limmediate possession. 


70,000 Sq. Ft., in N. Y. Harbor 


R. R. SIDING AND 500 FT. DOCK. The 
American Spiimt Co. plant, located in Greater 
Port of N. Y.; 30 acres, ps land; 2,000 ft, 
frontage -on Newark Bay, 21 ft. channel at low 
+ l-story brick buildings, erected in 1916; 

50 HLP. power plant. C. BR. BR. of N. J. siding. 
building 1252400. 


113,917 Sq. Ft., bang eae Rn. %. 


Plant of tthe af York Engine 

Watertown, N. ONE-STORY auiLoinas, 
containing 113, our oq. ft., 10 ton by 

heat, electric light, brass foundry, 4 oll st ~4 
annealing furnaces; N. Y. CENTRAL R. R. S1D- 
ANG; 18 acres. 


21,500 Sq. Ft., Long eye City 


enemas? we CO., Borden 1-story 
building, 125x180. SPRINKLED, Boller 
_IMMEDIATE POSSES- 


sent R. R. SIDING. 
SION. 


Equipped Cement Plant, 


CAPACITY OF 2,000 BARRELS PER DAY; series 
of 1-story buildings; boiler and engine room, 
drying and grinding rooms, kilo oo enuine 
room, machine shop, baxxing room. 
ond storage, aneeese bins, etc. ; LARGE Powe 
ANT; R. SIDING: 69 acres; DEEP FACE 
CEMENT QUARRY: heart of cement country; 
FIVE MILES FROM EASTON, PA. 


368,000 Sq. Ft., Watertown, N. Y. sett? 


a at 
oa. ft 





ee 





AIR BRAKE COMPANY at Watertown, N. Y., 
vous ONE. STORY ae Pag or ag TYPE, of the 


FACTORY 
LIST 


%8,867 Sq. Ft., Portland, Me. 


AMERICAN CHICLE CO., 5-story brick panties, 
383,807 oy. ft WITHIN FIVE MINUTES OF 
CENTRE OF CITY. Electric elevawwrs. STEAM 
PLANT, SPRINKLED. iialf wile of Kastern 
Steawship Wiers aud Grand Trunk and Puruiand 
Termiual Mairvads, GOOD LABOR. 





53,000 Sq. Ft.. New London, Conn. 


STANDARD BRASS & COPPER TUBE COM- 
PANY PLANT, cuoutuiuing 53,000 sq. ft. Uue-stury 
brick aud sice! building; steam beat, electric Light; 
2% acres, EXCELLENT CONDITION. 


Gray Iron Foundry, Newark, N. J. 


CROCKER WHEELER CO. FOUNDRY; brick 
buuding, mouitor roof, 20,000 SQ. FI.; ome 43- 
inch cupota, capacity 25 tuus per day. Elevator. 
Machine shop, garage, a we one 
etc, 13/1V actes laud. C. N. $i0- 
eon POWES PLANT. imMEDIATE POSsES- 
tun. 


130,000 Sq. Ft., Swanton, Vt. 


REMINGTON ARMS U. M. C. CO., TWO-STORY 
CUNCKETE BUILDING, 5u,000 ay. ft. Series of 
Oue-siury ew fireprovt Duudings, 50,000 ey. ft.; 
SPRINKLED; cateteria, gas plant; LARGE 
POWER PLANT; AKTESIAN WELLS; EXCEL- 
LENT LABOK; 49 ACRES; R. R. SIDINGS. 


East River Water Frontage 


e plot, 229 ft. on the East oni 
— 402 ft 276 ft. on Kent Ave. 
Extees line about 42 ft. WITHIN FREE tiGHt: 

ERAGE LIMITS. 


aan ak 


’ 
’ 
»* 
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containing 368,000 
various sizes: 
eat, electric light; cafeteria. N. Y. 


1,000, 90x1 90x800 and 256x4 
CENTRAL R. R. Rn SIDING WITH 4 SPUR TRACKS INTO THE PROP yg AL, ae acres; 
45 acres may be 





Machine & Forge Shop, Cheeten, hing 
THURLOW STEEL WORKS at Thurlow Sta 

56,335 ag. ft. ONE-STORY BRICK ‘AND STEEL 
BUILDINGS, consisting of forge shop, ine 
shop, car,enter shop, =, = ‘en wy 9 


R. 
siping: eat ee CRANES: G00. ‘LAbon: 
7 ACRES; IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


61,126 Sq. Ft., Rockford, Ill. 


GEO. D. — eB Sonsennres PLANT, one 
to four story brick and stone mill constructed 
buildings; ee ey machine shop. storage build- 
ins, ote, SIDINGS: |. C. R. R. and C., B. & 

R. eR. WATER POWER. Cupola, 8 to 10 
ae per hour. FIVE ELECTRIC ELEVATORS; 
boiler plant. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


160,000 Sq. Ft., Newark, N. J. 


FIVE BLOCKS FROM BROAD ANDO a 
STREETS. Neverbreak Truuk Cou yer a 
Canal aud Cherry Streets, ONE “Boe —- 
Ae = R. FREIGHT STATION. Four-sto ony,gnt 
ment; heas) brick mill construction. EXCEL- 
ENT CONDITION. Three power = LARGE 
ELEVATORS. Window light on all sides. 


Equipped Ship Repair Yard 


Plant of the New London Marine Iron Works, 

formerly used as a Ship Repair Yard and uow 

fully equipped for this ars Bae ft. of lum 

deep water froutace sii ng, avauabie, 
er plant. EXCELLENT. ‘LABOR e 


136,000 Sq. Ft., on Delaware River 
BETHLEHEM LOADING CO., AT NEW qperte. 
1,300 FT. ON DELAWARE RIVER ANDO P. 
SIDINGS. Improved with L-story steel and Y - 
low tile buildings, in excellent condition. DOCK, 
WITH RAILROAD SIDINGS. Large power plant; 
artesian wells. Gvod labor. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR OF 
ANY PROPERTY ADVERTISED 


2,000 H.P. available. Excellent 


41,904 Sq. Ft., Kansas City, Mo. 
AMERICAN CHICLE CO., 3-story and 


we oes i-story stone and 
vanized iron 147x80. SPRINKLED. 
POWER PLANT. EX EXCELLENT CONDITION. 
GOOD LABOR. 


Commercial Solvents Plant, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


75,000 eq. ft; —= ne Mh with 
Cookers, Coulers, ALL 
NECESSARY. BisriLting MACHINERY aud 
241,156 sq excellent brick will. STORAGE 
SPACE. *, AILROAD SIDING; — POWER 
PLANT; 650 ft, on Wabash diver 


Equipped Foundry, Uniontown, Pa. 


Plaut of the American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
. Large i-stury tuundry with clear of 25 {t, 
with outbuildings; cuulaming 25,400 0q. ft, with 
@ No. 6 Whiting cupola. Completely equipped 
— — ee Saag —_ cars, storage dius, 
uctesla well apd pump. 
Goo TABOR: NATUKAL GAS: PA. and B. & 
0. R. R. SIDINGS. 


100,000 Sq. Ft., Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Former LOZIER MOTOR CO.; 1-story brick and 
steel buildings, SAWTOOT H AND verge ee 
ROOFS; steam beat. ELECTRIC CKANES; R. 
SIDING; LABOK CONDITIONS ANU WAGES 
IDEAL; mear State Barge Causal Termimal 


Waterfront and Railroad Site, 
Newark, N. J. 


Filled tract of 21 acres, 644 ft. on Passaic Se a 
Chaunel of 17-20 teet, low tide. C. R. KR. of N. 
and P. B. KR. sidings, improved buikbead 
unrestricted oelxliburivvd, heart of Newask'’s labor 
market. Will subdivide, 


BROKERS PROTECTED . 


r 





NOTE.—I MAKE A_ SPECIALTY OF 
HANDLING FACTORY PROPERTIES 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 


YOU HAVE ONE TO SELL, SEND FOR 
MY SELLING PLAN, 





Bole Agent 
67 Liberty St., N. Y. City 








Phone: 744 Cortlandt 
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This is no time for 
business experiment— 
here’s how to get 
the facts— 


Experimental risks can be avoided by having specific and de- 
tailed information on your marketing and production problems. 
The Business Bourse is in a position to act as a research depart- 


ment for your enterprise. 


We maintain 173 resident investiga- 


tors in 173 cities and towns, directed by recognized experts in 
the field of business management, promotion and administration. 


J. ‘George Frederick, President of the Bourse, is a recognized 
authority on-sales and marketing problems. His books, “Modern 


Salesmanagement” and “Business Research and Statistics,’ 
Park Mathewson, Vice-President, 


authoritative on the subjects. 


are 


is an authority on business finance and administrative problems. 
He is author of a book on trade acceptances and on budgeting 


a business. 











A few of the Reports 
the Bourse offers 


Branch Office Methods 

Bonus and Compensation Methods for 
Salesmen 

Budget-Making 

Co-operative Advertising 

Dealer Stimulation Methods 

Graphic Chart Methods for Executives 

Labor Turnover 

Office Manuals 

Pension Systems 

Point Systems for Salesmen and Terri- 
tories 

Profit-Sharing Systems 

Schools for Employees 

Selling Cost Analysis 

Standardization of Salaries and Pro- 
motions 

Stimulating an Organization 


Reports on these and 
other Industries 


Auto Accessories Office Appliances 

Aute Trucks Paint 

Belting Pianos 

Builders’ Hardware Ready Roofing 

Cement Safety Razors 

Hardware Shoes 

Jewelry Soft Drinks 

Laundry Soap Stoves 

Lighting Systems Tractors 

Lubricating Oils Typewriters 

Men’s Clothing Washing Machines 
Watches 


Special Services the 
Bourse Performs 


Provide any type of trade statistics. 

Make personal calls on dealers, job- 
bers, business concerns, consumers, 
etc., to secure information by means 
of its 173 resident investigators in 
cities and towns throughout the U. 8S. 
and in principal cities of the world. 

Render a professional report and sur- 
vey on business problems. 


Make outline of sales campaign for 
U. 8S. with budget ef cost for a 
specific project. 

Make technical examinations and re- 
ports on merchandise. 

Prepare charts, diagrams, maps, etc. 





There are two ways to learn 
—through your own experi- 
ence (the most costly meth- 
od); and through the experi- 
ence of others (by far the 
cheapest method). The 
Bourse has scores of reports 
which are simply the de- 
tailed record of the successes 
and failures of other con- 
cerns. 


Get these business facts, then 
you can cut your costs and 
decide whether to expand or 
mark time in shaping your 
business policies. During the 
course of over twelve years 
we have accumulated a great 
fund of business informa- 
tion and experience, con- 
stantly kept up to date, 
which has been sifted down 
and correlated into a final 
condensed result, represent- 
ing the expenditure of thou- 
sands of dollars in experi- 
ment by others. 


We are prepared to submit a 
list of investigations already 
compiled, or submit prices on 
new or special investigations 
you may need. Write imme- 
diately for full information 
and prices. 


THE BUSINESS BOURSE 
INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


“The National Clearing House of 
Business Information’’ 


347 FIFTH AVENUE 
(Opposite Waldorf) 
NEW YORK CITY 

















and hold a $1,000 policy. I enjoy the 
bowling alley, rifle range and billiard 
room privileges, frequently relax in. the 
men’s smoking room, belong to one of 
the dramatic organizations, and am 
finding time to indulge in athletics. I 
am studying in Goodyear University so 
as to improve my chances of promotion 
to a position of responsibility, and al- 
ready my efforts have not been in vain, 
but have brought reward. I had been 
with the company but a short time 
when I turned in a suggestion which 
brought an award of $25. I am saving 
considerable each week by buying at 
the food store, and am as happy and 
contended in my work as I am in my 
home life. 

I am getting a square deal—every 
Goodyearite is getting a square deal. 
It cannot be otherwise in view of. the 
wonderful humanizing policy of the 
company. 


I have found out, like all other Good. 
yearites, that the company is fully 
justified in exhorting its employees ty 
protect its good name. I love Good. 
year spirit. Goodyear’s “Good Will” 
premeates the offices and factories 
constantly. There is no talk of strike. 
There is no harsh wrangling over 
wages. There is nothing but harmony, 
a splendid spirit of cooperation, lots of 
good will, and genuine pleasure jr 
work. 

The company is not merely a great 
big manufacturing organization; it has 
a soul. It is an industrial enterprise 
with a heart, a wonderful commercial 
activity built upon human happiness 
and perhaps one of the nearest success. 
ful approaches to the ultimate industry, 

And be assured that the company’s 
efforts are appreciated by Goodyear 
employees. 


Real Reasons for Price Declines 
(Continued from page 13) 


of the demands for crop moving pur- 
poses. 

The distribution of commodities is 
still hampered, however, by shortage 
of equipment. Recent financing by the 
railroads and the aid extended from the 
revolving fund provided by the Trans- 
portation Act have given some relief, 
but not nearly enough. However, now 
that the higher tariffs are in effect, the 
financial and physical condition of the 


roads will be strengthened, and they. 


will be able to go into the market for 
the necessary funds with which to 
finance their equipment needs. That 
the response will be a ready one is in- 
dicated by the eagerness with which 
issues of the stronger roads, such as 
the Pennsylvania and New York Cen- 
tral, were absorbed. 

As the roads regain their normal effi- 
ciency and provide the necessary 
equipment to care for the growing 
business of the country, the crops can 
be moved quickly to their market, raw 
material moved quickly to the fac- 
tory, and finished goods moved quickly 
to the consumer, all of which will make 
for lower living costs. 


That there has been a perceptible 
fall in commodity prices generally is 
Leyond dispute. Bradstreet’s record of 
commodities show that prices of pro- 
visions and groceries at September 1 
had decreased ten per cent. from May 
1, and that foodstuffs as a whole, in- 
cluding meat, fruit and bread, declined 
eleven per cent. In the same period 
leather dropped eight per cent., textiles 
(excluding silk) over twenty per cent., 
silk forty-seven per cent., and commo- 
dities as a whole slightly in excess of 
thirteen per cent. Specific articles in 
each group have increased rather than 
decreased, as in the case of beef, which 
rose nineteen per cent., or coal, which 
jumped thirty per rent. But the broad 
trend of prices is downward. 

The declines noted have occurred in 
wholesale prices, and they will not be 
reflected to their full extent imme- 
diately in retail prices, but soon the 
retail trade will respond to the whole- 
sale tendencies. This is demonstrated 
by the fall of from two to seven dollars 
in shoes, five to twenty dollars in 
wearing apparel, and a drop of five to 
six cents per pound in sugar, even 
though refiners’ prices are higher. 

More recent reductions announced by 
the largest mail order houses, by tex- 
tile mills, by automobile manufacturers 
and others also reflect the general 
trend. 

The decline is due to betterment in 
some of the causes responsible for price 
inflation, including the results of the 
increasing economy of the public and 


its abandonment of reckless spending, 
the improved railroad conditions per- 
mitting goods to reach their destination 
speedily, better labor conditions and a 
falling off in our exports. Abundant 
crops will assure cheaper bread, and 


-the outlook for increased production of 


various other commodities is decidedly 
bright. 

As the excess tax is repealed, credit 
defaulted, exports and imports more 
closely balanced, railroad equipment 
made more plentiful, and labor more 
efficient, production will be increasing, 
and as production increases, living 
costs will decrease. 

For the past few years the world has 
been deprived of Russian goods, of 
which grain and dairy products formed 
an important part; and when Russia 
again begins to produce and export on 
a large scale, the world’s store of com- 
modities will be greater, with the in- 
evitable effect on prices. 

Every evidence indicates that the 
movement will continue downward, 
possibly with slight temporary fluctu- 
ations, unless some unforeseen event 
(such as another big war) occurs. 

There is a possibility that the present 
falling off in production may be greater 
than the let up in the demand, which 
would cause temporary scarcity and a 
temporary increase in costs. But 
apart from this there is no other dis- 
cernible factor of weight working 
against the downward trend. Prices 
will probably never go back to their 
pre-war status, but they will fall con- 
siderably from their recent and present 
level. 

The extent and rapidity with which 
they do so, however, are dependent on 
the regulation of the forces tbat 
created existing conditions. 





The New York State Industrial Com- 
mission has established at Ellis Island 
av immigrant employment office, which 
will serve employers anywhere in the 
country. This action follows attempts 
of various labor organizations to g¢ 
the Government’s permission to estab- 
lish bureaus at the immigrant station 





“The iron and steel industry of the 
future will be operated entirely by 
electrical devices,” says Walter Greet- 
wood, of the Association of Iron and 
Steel Electrical Engineers in New 
York. “Some of the largest plants ™ 
the country are now completely elec 
trified. In one under my direction the 
only steam used is for heating pur 
poses. The economy has been demot- 
strated, the processes much cheap 
ened, and the units of output very 4? 
preciably increased.” 
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MEN MAKING MARK 
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CHARLES E. 





PATTERSON 


New General Electric Vice-President a Tireless Worker 


E is a tremendous worker and has 

earned a just reward. It is not 

urusual to find him busy at his desk 
at 10 or 11 o’clock at night.” 

Such was the tribute paid , to 
Charles E. Patterson, newly elected 
vice-president of the General Electric 
Company, by a fellow official of the 
big electrical concern. But it isn’t 
anything new for Charles E. Patterson 
to work long hours. Twenty years 
ago, with a wife and three children 
to support, he worked many nights 
each week for the New York Central 
while completing his course of studies 
at Princeton University, which he had 
been compelled to abandon temporarily. 

Charles E. Patterson was born in 
New York City in 1866. In 1879, owing 
to the death of his father, he was com- 
pelled to leave school at the age of 13 
in order to help his mother and little 
sister. He could have appealed to well- 
known and well-to-do relatives, but 
resolved that he would carve out his 
Own career and’ be under obligations 
tono one. He therefore found a job at 
$3. a week in a wholesale drug house in 
Cedar street, which at that time con- 
sisted of rows of red brick warehouses 
and was the center of the. wholesale 
drug trade. 

Patterson, who was then living in 
Mott Haven, now known as the Bronx, 
used to leave home at 5:30 in the morn- 
ing and walk a mile and a half to the 
Harlem Bridge in order to take the old 
Third Avenue ‘horse-car line and save 
five cents carfare. He reached the 
office about 8 o’clock, stopping in for 
the firm’s mail on the way. Leaving the 
Office at 5:30 in the evening, he again 
made the trip to the post office, and 
via the horse-car and the footpath 
reached home about 8 o’clock at night. 
This boy, who had the moral courage 


to stand on his own feet at 13, you may 
be sure didn’t waste his time while rid- 
ing back and forth. In three years he 
completed the usual college preparatory 
course of studies, so that he was able 
to enter Princeton with the class of ’86. 
When his college course was inter- 
rupted by the failure of plans to finance 
himself and his mother, he went to 
work, but continued his studies. After 
four years’ experience as a jobber sales- 
man, he entered the employ of the New 
York Central in 1886. He continued his 
college studies on the trains and at 
night, saving up his vacation allowances 
for fifteen years in order that he might 
perhaps arrange to complete his course. 
From 1899 to 1901 he took up residence 
in Princeton. Though he had to crowd 
his work into three and one-half days 
and many nights in order to spend two 
and one-half days each week at the 
university, he took up the study of 
finance and accounting in connection 
with his railroad work and rose to the 
position of assistant comptroller of 
the Central, which office he held at 
the time of his graduation from 
Princeton in 1901. 


The unusual industry of the man 
who could hold down an important 
job and at the same time attend to 
his regular university work, and also 
make marked progress in the study 
of higher accountancy and corpora- 
tion finance, was bound to attract at- 
tention outside of the office where his 
dvties originally centered. And it did. 
On the day of his graduation from 
Princeton he was elected comptroller 
of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. 

After having served for eight years 
as comptroller of the American Loco- 
motive Company, Mr. Patterson be- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Wanted! 


People who are tired of putting money 
into oil wells on the strength of a blue 
print, to invest in a security, paying 
6%, guaranteed as to interest and prin- 
cipal, backed by first-mortgages on 
income-earning New York real estate, 
and sponsored by a Board of Directors 
familiar with realty conditions and 
versed in realty values. 


We have prepared a booklet describing 
Prudence-Bonds in detail, which we 
will send without any obligation to you. 


We pay the 4% Normal Federal Income Tax 


Ask for Booklet F.M.-73 


REALTY ASSOCIATES 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


31 Nassau St., New York 162 Remsen St., Brooklyn 
DENOMINATIONS OF $100, $500 AND $1,000 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Trustee of This Issue 














. Argentine Government 


4% Bonds 


Payable in £ Sterling 


At present price of $400 and Int. 
per £200 Bonds (normally $973) 


Yield About 1014% 


Redeemable by large annual Sinking Fund pay- 
ments at a price up to par. With the return of 
British exchange to normal and the redemption 
of these bonds at par, holders should realize a 
profit of $573 per £200 bond or 135% on the in- 
vestment. 


Correspondence Invited 


F, J. LISMAN & CO. 


Investment Securities 
Members New York Stock Exchange 





61 Broadway, New York 














A NEW COLUMN OF LAUGHS IN FORBES! 


KNOW ANY GOOD STORIES? 


Stories with a hearty laugh and a point to them? 
anecdotes about people and business? 


Tell Us Your Favorite—The Shorter the Better. 


A $5.00 CASH PRIZE 


will be gos for the best funny story sent in and published in each issue of Forbes. 
$1.00 will be paid for each story accepted that fails to win the $5.00 Prize awarded 
every two weeks. 


Address: “Funny Column Editor,” Forbes Magazine, 299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Funny stories and 
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NGINEERING SERVICE, to be effective in complex 
modern industry, demands broad vision and the 


ability to accomplish. 


Lockwood, Greene service 


has been tested and proven by results for nearly 90 years. 

David Whitman of Rhode Island, leading mill engineer 

of his day, laid the cornerstone of our organization in 1832. 

ane Endowed with the progressive spirit of this pioneerengineer, 


BUILDING 
FORESIGHT 


with fresh impetus given in each generation, we have 
steadily enlarged the field of our service. 


Over 3000 


plants representing many lines of industry and built under our super- 


vision now dot this continent. 
Serving as occasion arose, we entered foreign fields. 


Tobacco 


factories in Cuba and Japan; textile mills in the Orient, Chile, Peru 
and Norway; public utilities in France—all show the adaptability of 
Lockwood, Greene service to the needs and customs of every land. 

We have gathered under our standard a large staff of specialists in 
engineering, architecture, construction, manufacture and finance, and 
have imbued these men with high ideals of service. 

Drawing new ideas under the inspiration of a world-wide experi- 
ence, we are equipped to render excellent service to the manufacturer 


at home and abroad. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 60 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


ATLANTA 
CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED, 285 Beaver Hall Hill, MONTREAL 
COMPAGNIE LOCKWOOD GREENE, 47, Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS, FRANCE 














per yard. 


e holders. 


320 5th Avenue 


Transfer Agent 
GUARANTY TRUST CO. 
NEW YORK 





NET INCOME DERIVED 
EXEMPTED FROM EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


McKINLEY GOLD PLACERS, Inc. 


VALDEZ CREEK DISTRICT, ALASKA 


Properties owned, 145 placer mining claims and valuable water and power. 


COMPLETELY EQUIPPED AND OPERATING 


Recovering gold by washing the gravels of placer deposits by 
hydraulic methods has long been recognized as an exceptionally 
safe and profitable business of manufacturing character when 
gravels contain 15 cents in gold per cubic yard. 


AUTHORITIES ENDORSE THIS COMPANY 


as owning one of the largest, richest and best equipped placer properties 
ever developed. These gravels are reported to average $1.00 in gold per yard. 
In 50 million yards of proven ground recoverable at a cost of about & cents 


. 


The Preferred stock is now in the process of being retired. We offer a 
portion of the common stock subject to prior rights of the preferred 


Descriptive booklet F. M. on request 


F. A. HENDRICKS & CO. 


Syndicate Managers for the Company 


Phone Pennsylvania 6529 
Registrar 


EQUITABLE TRUST CO. 
NEW YORK 




















SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


of Interest to Business Men 


United States Steel Corporation 
stockholders on August 31 were 90,952, 
a new high record compared with 87,- 
229 on June 1. The average holding 
was less than fifty-five shares. 

* * * 


A report from London that the Min- 
istry of Transport is to be abolished 
leads to the belief that the Govern- 
ment has definitely abandoned the 
idea of the nationalization of the rail- 


reads. 
* * * 


Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 


facturing Company reports that in the ° 
last three months it has received from’ 


various public utility companies ordefts 
for more than 500,000 horse power of 
turbine generators, the largest order 
of its kind ever placed with a single 
manufacturer. 

* * * 

New York State’s first income tax 
has brought in $36,619,087, of which 
New York City has received $10,619,- 
950. The total exceeded all estimates. 


In all, 588,373 residents of the State 


paid a tax on their incomes. 

** * ’ 

“Both hides and wool, which are big 

credits toward the cost of cattle and 
sheep, are selling at tremendous dis- 
counts on ‘the prices which prevailed 
a year ago. Even so, meat at whole- 
sale is nearer pre-war levels today 
than most other essentials. There 
are no immediate prospects for fur- 
ther reductions in wholesale prices of 
meat, but the excellent corn crop, now 
in the making, promises cheaper pro- 
duction and will probably make pos- 
sible further reduction next year.”— 
J. Ogden Armour. 

* * * 


To encourage thrift on the part of 
employees, the Phoenix Knitting 
Works, Milwaukee, manufacturer of 
hosiery, has arranged for a bank rep- 
resentative to call at the plant three 
times a week and accept deposits 
from employees on the spot. 

* * * 


Marked improvement in conditions 
in Mexico under the present admin- 
istration, notwithstanding evidence of 
Bolshevism in several parts of the 
country, is reported in a communi- 
cation received by the Irving National 
Bank from Joseph W. Rowe, its rep- 
resentative in Mexico City. Condi- 
tions for commercial activity, he says, 
are still unfavorable, due chiefly to 
the lack of adequate transportation 
facilities. The country’s oil produc- 
tion, on the other hand, is increasing. 
Mr. Rowe expresses the belief that 
the great oil resources of Mexico have 
been only lightly drawn upon and that 
the country will continue for a long 
time to be oné of the world’s greatest 
petroleum producers. 

* * * 


Country bankers, says a statement 
by the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, are increasing the out- 
put of their business 33 per cent. 
through the use of the automobile. 
More loans, better inspection of prop- 
erties, and sounder acquaintanceship 
with clients are thus made possible. 

* * * 

The proportion of freight cars on 
their home railroad lines increased 
from 21.9 per cent. on March 1 to 28 
per cent. on September 1, says the 
American Railroad Association, indi- 
cating a great improvement in the 
railroad freight situation. 


Postal banks in New York report an 
increase of $914,912 in deposits and 
1,216 new depositors for August, bring- 
ing total deposits to $47,870,511 and 
depositors to 158,000. Two per cent. 
interest is paid. 

* * & 

The railroads of the world, says the 
National City Bank, are now turning 
to the Ynited States for material with 
which to renew and enlarge their 
working plants. Our exports of rail- 
way material in the fiscal year 1920 
aggregated over $150,000.000 against 
$80,000,000 in 1918 and $25,000,000 in 
1917. 

* * * 


Weekly wages of factory workers 
in New York State increased 22 cents 
per capita over July. earnings, reports 
the New York Industrial commission, 
making the average $28.71. 

; * * 8 

From 24,000 to 36,000 of the men’s 
clothing’ workers in New York are 
unemployed and will probably remain 
unemployed until December, says H. 
K. Herwitz, statistician of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of Am- 
erica, These figures represent 40 to 
60 per cent of the 60,000 workers in 
the industry. 

* * * 

A company store of the Packard 
Motor Car Company. in Detroit, man- 
zed by a board of directors consist- 

g of seven employees*and one com- 
pany member, is doing a remarkable 
business. A manager, bookkeeper 
and clerks are employed, whose sal- 
aries are paid from the business of 
the store. In 1917 the store did a 
business of $25,000; in 1918, $60,000; 
1919, $175,000 and in first five months 
of 1920 $156,387. 

* * * 


“Meat packers of the country made 
an dverage profit of only four-fifths 
of a cent on each dollar of sales dur- 
ing 1919,” declares Thomas E. Wilson. 

a * * 


The opportunity to pursue part- 
time post-graduate studies at Colum- 
bia University will be offered by the 
Western Electric Company to the 
members of its engineering depart- 
ment. 

** ¢ 


More than 50 per cent. of the stock 
of the English textile mills of J. T. 
and J. Taylor of Tatley, England, is 
owned by the 1,800 employees of that 
concern. Employers end employees 
have shared equally in all profits 
above 5 per cent. since 1895. 

** * 


Arcadia Mills and Monomac Spin- 
ning Company of Lawrence, Mass. 
has presented to its employees life 
insurance policies ranging from $750 
for those employed for less than one 
year to $1,500 for those employed four 
and one-half years or more. 

* * * 


“Americanization” work inaugurated 
less than a year ago at the General 
Electric Company plant at Schenec- 
tady is showing results. Some 800 
employees have taken out naturaliza- 
tion papers while enrolment for the 
Fall English classes so far totals 750 
men. 

* * * 

‘Twenty-three strikes occurred in 
Canada in August, 1920, compared with 
forty-nine in July of this year, and 
forty-six in August, 1919. 
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Business Forecast 
(Continued from page 22) 


The political outlook is causing ex- 
traordinarily little alarm. Rather is 
there a widespread disposition in re- 
sponsible financial and business cir- 
cles to look for a fillup to sentiment 
and business after November 2. 

The health of the United States is 
excellent. We are all rcovering from 
our war-time experiences. We can 
look forward to a plentiful supply of 
both food and clothing at more favor- 
able prices, and while the scarcity of 
homes is acute and alarming, condi- 
tions here also are tending in the right 
direction. The fuel outlook, too, is 
brightening. 

Provided Europe does not upset all 
calculations, there is no reason why 
this country should not experience ac- 


tive business next year, on a price level | 


less artificial and more conducive to 
safety and stability than the price level 
we are now painfully moving away 
from. 

The recovery in bonds, while a nat- 
ural reflex of the slowing-down of 
trade, is an augury of improvement in 
other divisions of the security mar- 
kets. Railroad issues continue to look 
most attractive, as it is logical to look 
for irregular fluctuations in the indus- 
trial section during the period of price- 
cutting and cancellations. Yet the best 
judges feel'that even industrial bonds 
and stocks can now be selected which 
are almost certain to prove, in the not 
far distant future, to have been rare 
bargains. 





Men Making Mark 
(Continued from page 31) 


came associated with the General 
Electric Company, in 1909, to study 
its organization and methods and to 
introduce a modern system of. ac- 
counting and statistics. When R. E. 
Steele died in 1913, Mr. Patterson’s 
untiring efforts and aggressive’ busi- 
ness qualities resulted in his election 
as comptroller. 

Mr. Patterson was one of the men, 
widely experienced it, accountancy, 
who rendered valuable aid in the de- 
velopment of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s standard account- 
ing system for the railroads. He 
served on the committee organized 
for that purpose in the early nineties, 
headed by Professor Henry C. Adams 
of Ann Arbor. 

As an outgrowth of the develop- 
ment of the accounting system of the 
General Electric Company, he was 
appointed chairman of the standing 
committee of the electrical manu- 
facturers’ council, which evolved the 
standard accounting and cost system 
for the electrical manufacturing~ in- 
dustry. This system has received the 
approval of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and has been put into effect 
by nearly every electrical manufactur- 
ing company of importance in the 
United States. 


The live stock now owned in the 
Southern States shows an increase of 
13.5 per cent. in number and 78.4 in 
value as compared with 1915. The to- 
tal value of the South’s livestock is 
estimated at $2,764,213,000. 

* * * 


John N. Willys, announcing a sub- 
stantial reduction in the price of 
Willys-Overland cars, says: “We could 
not possibly have taken this action 
unless we felt thoroughly justified in 
anticipating reduced costs of materials, 
against which conditions our com- 
Panies have made provision.” 
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Manhattan. 








Co-operation—to Better Service 


The operating speed required by business today demands 
the cutting out of every needless element of delay in 
making deliveries of merchandise and completing sales 


When goods leave the factory or warehouse, usually the 
shipper loses control ot their movement because he has 
no means of following and expediting their progress. 
Any co-operating agency which supplies this lack ex- 
tends his service, safeguards profits, increases good will. 


The Irving’s Bill-of-Lading Department traces shipments, 

notifies consignees of arrivals and presents drafts for 
payment by personal messenger daily in every quarter of 
The shipper through his own home bank 
gets a credit—or a report on the progress made goes 
forward to him she same day. Action is a vital element 
in Irving specialized service. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


























The total number of telephones in 
Southern America, 325,403, compares 
with 12,000,000 in the United States, 
reports the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. Argentine leads 
with 105,205 telephones, or nearly a 
third of the total. 


** £ 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
has established a pension system af- 
fecting all employees who have served 
the company twenty-five years. The 
rate will be 1 per cent. of the annual 
wage during the past ten years, mul- 
tiplied by the number of years of ser- 
vice. 


* * 8 


The plan of the “Big Five” Chicago 
packers for the formation of a hold- 
ing company to take over their stock- 
yard interests has been declared il- 
legal by Attorney General Palmer. 
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INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


SIXTY~BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 

















The Faste 


in America ~ 


this country about economy — 

even an economy that may not 
be immediately apparent — and you 
will always find them ready and will- 
ing to listen to you. 


When the United States Rubber 
Company announced the creation of 
its new Mono-Twin Solid Truck Tire, 
two months ago, it expected that truck 
owners would be interested. 


What it didn’t foresee was how 
quickly and almost universally they 
would appreciate the results towards 
which this company had been work- 
ing. | 


Tas to the truck owners of 


* * * 


Two months is a short time in 
which to have the results of years of 
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scientific endeavor meet with such 
general and enthusiastic acceptance. 


But truck owners all over the coun- 
try have learned their lesson. They 
have followed the unsound and the 
unscientific to their logical conclu- 
sions. 


They know now which way econ- 
omy lies. And they are more than 
ever out to find it. 


* * * 


For those who overlooked the first 
announcement regarding the Mono- 
Twin, we reprint these few facts bear- 
ing on its economy : 


It is built of grainless rubber— 
an exclusive U. S. creation — non- 
splitting. 








Chemically joined to its base —end- 
ing base separation. 

Its combination of rubber cross-bars 
and depressions increase traction — 
dissipate traction heat—act as a non- 
skid tread — enable the tread to wear 
down uniformly with no necessity for 
regrooving. 

It carries a heavier load than two 
single tires of half the section width 
—adding to its cushioning qualities, re- 
ducing the wear on truck and driver. 

Any U.S. Solid Truck Tire repre- 
sentative will be glad to give you 
further information. 

Talk to him. He is a truck fire 
expert. 

And specify the U. S. Mono-Twin 


when ordering your new truck. 


United States Tires 


United States ¢ 


Fifty-three 
Factories 





The oldest and larges 
Rubber Orgunization in ag World 


Rubber Company 
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TONE & WEBSTER engineers are able data for continuous betterment of 
constantly engaged in the design and —_ designs. 
construction of steam power stations to Stone & Webster engineers work 
meet widely varying conditions. with you as well as for you and their 
Close contact with the operation of service is often of most value at the 
Stone & Webster stations in all sections beginning of your plans. 
of the country provides them with valu- STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 





BOSTON NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
CLEVELAND DETROIT 
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A Partial List of 
WILSON’S Certified 
FOOD PRODUCTS 


Hams 

Bacon 

Cooked Hams 
Oleomargarine 
Shortening 

Kettle Rendered Lard 


Salad Oil x 


Canned Corned Beef Hash 
Canned Lunch Tongue 
Canned Rolled Ox Tongue 
Canned Vienna Style Sausage 
Canned Roast Beef 

Canned Pure Pork Sausage 
Canned Corned Beef 


Ask your dealer; if he cannot 
supply you please give us his 
name. We can stock him quickly, 
as our distribution is national. 


Wewill gladly mail you, free, a copy 
of “Wilson’s Meat Cookery,” our 
book on the economical purchaseand 
cooking of meats. Write for it now. 
Address Wilson & Co., Dept.1057, 
4ist and Ashland Ave., Chicago. 
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Closest to your heart is the welfare of your family. One of the most 
important duties you have is the selection of foods they shall eat. You want 
to be absolutely sure that those foods are clean, pure and health-making. 


The Wilson Certified label is a genuine help to you. It protects you; it 
guarantees that our promise is being kept to the letter, that we have 
“Certified” the foods it identifies, and that they will be appreciated by all, 
from the man or boy with his fondness for corned beef hash to the tiniest 
tot who can hold a piece of crisp bacon in his fingers. 


Depend upon it absolutely, for the Wilson Certified label is earned only 
by foods of the choicest, highest quality, selected, handled and prepared 
with the respect due that which is to be served at your table. It is the last 
word in assurance that the food it distinguishes is pure, appetizing and 
especially good—food that you and your family will enjoy eating. 


This label is our good name. It means as much to us as it does to you. 
We are jealous of it. We cannot permit the Wilson Certified label to be 
on a food that will not please you to the utmost. 


= a Nm = 
“Thid mark WAAL Tel Be aeeres your quonantee” 




















—the last word in food quality 


